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It's your guarantee that the 
used car or used truck you buy 


has been Zgu- 


for 


Cppeaunce v Condition v Puce v 





MANY MAKES AND MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 





ODGE dealers all over 

7 America have taken the 
gamble out of used car and 
used truck buying! 

Now you get facts—De- 
pendable Facts—about the 
used car or used truck you 
want to buy. Just one glance 
at the tag on any used car 
or used truck bearing the 
Dodge dealers’ Dependabil- 
ity Seal shows you the exact 
condition of that car or truck 
.-. Shows you thatit has been 
Triple- Checked for Ap- 
pearance —Condition— 
and Price! 


This tagis yourguarantee 
of honest, dependable val- 
ue! It is backed by the repu- 
tation of your Dodge dealer. 
Because more people are 
buying Dodge cars than any 
other make, with the excep- 
tion of the three lowest- 
priced cars, Dodge dealers 
have an amazing variety of 
trade-ins! No matter what 
kind of a car or truck you 
have in mind—-you are sure 
to find what you want. 
See your Dodge dealer 
today! See the bargain spe- 
cials being offered this week! 
Youcan buyonliberalterms, 
with plenty of time to pay! 





The word “dependability” first ap- 
peared in Dodge advertising; became 
a household word and has subse- 
quently been added to all standard 
dictionaries. The ideal proclaimed by 
this characteristic poster, in early 
days, has been maintained by Dodge 
throughout the years, expressed in 
the product, by engineering leader- 
ship and value. 
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Valuable Booklet gives real facts on how 
to get your money’s worth when buying 
a used car or used truck. It’s FREE! 
Get acopy at your Dodgedealer’s. Or mail 
this coupon today to the Dodge factory. 
DODGE DIVISION, Chrysler Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Please mail me, without obligation on my part, a copy 
of your free booklet, “HOW TO BUY A DEPENDABLE 
USED CAR OR USED TRUCK.” 
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orGod and country , we associate ourselves together for the , following purposes: To uphold ooddefind the Constitution 


of the United States of America; to maintain law 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the 


and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
“Waar; to inculcate asense of individual obligation to the com- 


munity, stateand nation; to combat the se to ea ae ae bie mene Se to promote 
peace and good will on earth ; to safeguard transmit to ity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse~ 
crate and sanctify all x by our devotion to mutual hdpfeleosProanble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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AUL BRANSOM, whose charm- 
Pr study of a calico tabby 

adorns the front cover, is Amer- 
ica’s foremost animal illustrator. He 
divides his year pretty evenly be- 
tween New York City and the 
Adirondacks. When in New York he 
religiously spends one day a week at 
the Bronx Zoo, sketching everything 
from anacondas to zebras. 


HE Cleveland National Conven- 

tion is less than two months 
away. It will open, in case the date 
has slipped your mind, on September 
21st. For the third time it will be 
possible for Legionnaire visitors to a 
convention city to take in a great 
fair. In Philadelphia in 1926 it was 
the Sesquicentennial (generally short- 
ened, you will recall, to Sesqui), in 
Chicago in 1933 it was A Century 
of Progress, and in Cleveland it will 
be the Great Lakes Exposition. 


ARY ELLEN MACAFEE has 

for many years been probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court of 
DuPage County, Illinois. She is a 
nationally known authority on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 


ie ADDITION to being singles 
and doubles champion of the 
A. E. F., R. Norris Williams, 2d has 
twice been singles champion of the 
United States—his second champion- 
ship carried him through the war, 
as no back-home tournaments were 
played in 1917 and 1918. In addi- 
tion he has twice been doubles cham- 
pion and has been on seven winning 
Davis Cup teams, captaining five of 
them. Continuing to do things in 
pairs, he has twice been clay court 
champion. Entering the Army as a 
second lieutenant, he came out a 
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apolis office, including old and new ad- 
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captain, and with his tunic decorated 
with the Legion of Honor and the 
Croix de Guerre with star. 


yg is Department Conven- 
tion Month. Legionnaires of 
thirty States and the District of 
Columbia will meet in annual session 
sometime between the third, when 
South Dakota convenes at Yankton, 
and the end of the month, when Texas, 
meeting at Beaumont, will carry on 
over into September. As a matter of 
fact, two States, Connecticut at New 
Britain and Nevada at Reno, will be 
ending their meetings on August Ist. 
It will be pretty hard to go places 
during August, therefore, without 
finding a department convention in 
full swing. So why not go? A com- 
plete schedule of state meetings was 
printed in the July issue. Take your 
pick—you'll be welcome wherever 


you go. 


HEE is a significant document 
recently addressed to all the 
company’s agency men by Thomas A. 
Buckner, President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company: “In con- 
nection with the payment of the 
bonus, we have been asked to make 
a special effort to induce veterans to 
cash their United States Government 
Bonds and to take out life insurance. 
We have turned down all such re- 
quests. During the World War we 
urged veterans to take out War Risk 
Insurance, and to keep it in force 
afterwards. If we were now asked to 
advise the veterans, we would also 
urge them to keep their bonus money 
in United States Government Bonds. 
There is no safer investment. .. . 
Agents can do a real service by induc- 
ing veterans who can possibly afford 
to do so to keep their bonds.” 
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he the beer with —Samshine 
: VITAMIN: 
of Ams FMS ANZ ais 7 F AM AN 7 
“ HAT feeling of radiant health enjoyed 
en on a breeze-swept deck—that sense of 
a, bracing invigoration and fresh vitality —are 
~ captured for you in each sparkling, foam- * 
f pa soe glass of ScHLITz, p soe with — 
- SUNSHINE VITAMIN D*, oS 
De It gives you the cooling tang that soothes 
> ; heat-frayed nerves and awakens jaded spirits. : 
ie ‘ It gives you SUNSHINE VITAMIN D—that * 
in ‘ priceless source of vigor and refreshment that 
n- lives long after you set down your empty glass. 
- Modern living; clothing; hours spent 
4 q indoors or in the shade—rob us of sunshine 
benefits even in mid-summer. SCHLITZ in 
% brown bottles or cans gives you the SUNSHINE 
ae ( \ VrTaMIN D so important to health and vigor 
= : \. —plus the old-time ScHutz flavor and bouquet 
: As mellowed to ripe perfection under PRECISE EN- 






ZYME CONTROL—and at no increase in price. 

Beer is good for you—but ScuiiTz, the 
beer with SUNSHINE VITAMIN D, is extra 
good for you. Drink it daily —for health with 
enjoyment. Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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*Each 12-ounce bottle or can 
of SCHLITZ contains 100 
U. S. P. X. Units of Sunshine 
Vitamin D. SCHLITZ brewer’s 
yeast contains pro-vitamin D 
which is activated directly by 
the ultra-violet rays of the sun to 
form Vitamin D. (Protected by 

U. S. Letters Patent.) 
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Now...The new 1937 Philco 
introduces Automatic Tuning 





Forget “numbers” as far as favorite American stations are con- 
cerned! On the new De Luxe 116X...Philco gives you Automatic 
Tuning. Tune by station call letters placed as they are on an 
automatic telephone dial. But tune-in favorite stations more easily 
than you diala telephone. Twirl the dial just once...and instantly 
you are listening to the station of your choice...tuned with 


electrical precision. 












Typical setting of Philco 
Automatic Tuning Dial 


Wherever you live, 
your dealer will replace 
these mythical call letters 
with those of your 
favorite stations 








...and again Only Philco has it! 
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OLLARS ».4 MOVE 


AE J 


HEN we all have enough perspective on the 
late depression, we should be able to see that 
along with the manifold miseries and injuries 


which followed in its train, it likewise brought 
to all of us a few benefits. Mind you, this is not one of those 
Pollyanna-ish sermons on the benefits of adversity; most of 
us, if we had our choice, would certainly never elect to go 
through that anguish once more, no matter how good it 
might be for our characters. 

But we did learn a lot of economics—not the theoretical 
kind which used to roll off college students like water off 
a duck, but practical, everyday, applied economics—the 
way people behave in their search of a livelihood, and how 
actions of a given group or of a given type affect all the rest 
of us. These are the things we all need to know, the facts 
and principles which we can use to guide us in running our 
own affairs more satisfactorily and in doing our thinking 
along the paths of eternal truth. 

It seems to me that the one most significant fact which we 
all have learned is that money is useful to the people as a 
whole only when it is moving. We used to look a little 
suspiciously at the fellow who spent every dollar he made, 
considered him a mild form of public enemy—though on 
just what grounds was never clear, unless we felt that some- 
time in the future we should have to support him out of 
taxes. 

Today, with our habit of thinking about employment as 
something there is never enough of, our first reaction to a 
free spender is, ‘Well, that gives people work.’”’ And we 
have all grown into thinking about the relation between the 
way money is spent and the way it affects our businesses and 
communities. 

As I talk with people throughout the United States, I am 
often struck by one misconception which guides the think- 
ing of many into error. No doubt this same line of thought 
is presented to various business men in terms of their lines. 
As it comes to me most frequently it takes this form, “Yes, I 
suppose it is a good thing for the country that you automo- 
bile people are selling a lot of cars. But I tell you, I hate to 
see all that money going out of town when we need it so 
badly at home.” 

In this connection I am reminded of a friend in a city 
several hundred miles from Detroit. Not long ago his son, 
in his teens, asked, “Dad, does all this activity in the auto- 
mobile business help us and the people around here? There 
isn’t any automobile activity here, is there?” 

“You might not think so,” said his father, “but let’s 
just look around this neighborhood. In my publishing 
business, the better the automobile business, the more 
advertising we sell. Mr. Jones 
next door sells insurance; every 
new automobile means new 
insurance policies. Mr. Smith 
on the other side makes phar- 
maceuticals, so he isn’t affected 
much except as greater pros- 
perity makes people take bet- 
ter care of their health. Mr. 
Brown across the street sells 
metal-cutting tools; automo- 
bile factories are the biggest 
users, and garages buy a lot, 
too. His next door neighbor, 
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ROM time to time, a page of The American 

Legion Monthly will be turned over to a spe- 
cial guest editor—some prominent figure in 
American life, Legionnaire or non-Legionnaire, 
whose views on problems of present-day concern 
are worth recording and worth reading. Guest 
editors will, of course, have the privilege of say- 
ing what they choose to say and of saying it in 
the manner they think fit. In this issue the 
Monthly takes pleasure in presenting Alvan 
Macauley, President of the Packard Motor Car 

Company of Detroit 


Mr. White, is an advertising agent whose best client stands 
a chance to sell something to every new car owner—there- 
fore the more cars sold, the more he advertises. Mr. Barr, 
down the block, is with a company whose largest single 
product is a rare-metal part for ignition systems. Across 
the street, Mr. Foote sells special machinery chiefly to 
automobile plants; Mr. Wells runs the wire mill and sells 
a large part of his output for automobile use; Mr. Wood is 
also an advertising agent with automobile accessory clients; 
Mr. Roth runs five large factories making automobile parts. 
Does that conyince you, son, or do you want me to take us 
up a couple more streets?” 

The fact is, the automobile business reaches into every 
cranny of the country to spread the money which it takes 
in from car buyers. In the first place, by no means all of 
the money you spend for a car (or any other product) is 
shipped to the city where the car is made. Part of it remains 
as commission to the salesman, part to the dealer who keeps 
a little as a profit and spreads the rest around locally to 
pay his rent, his wages, and so on. 

What is your local industry? Farming? Well, there’s a 
tremendous lot of wool and cotton and hair in an automobile, 
plus a lot of other odds and ends of agricultural origin. Rail- 
roading? Automobiles originate more freight traffic than 
trucks have taken away. Glass? Automobiles are the big- 
gest users of plate glass. Likewise of rubber. They are one 
of the biggest users of steel, of copper and brass, of paint 
and lacquer, of fabrics, of all manner of goods. 

No matter what you produce locally, some of the automo- 
bile buyer’s dollar comes back to your community in a bee- 
line. A much larger share comes back by roundabout ways. 
The big point is, of course, that the faster the dollar moves, 
the more good it does for everybody. I can testify that 
the automobile dollar moves very rapidly indeed. 

When you think of your town or when I think of Detroit 
as the only community in which to be properly interested, 
we are all wrong. This country of ours is our community, 
and every part of it is so intertwined in its interests with 
other sections that it would be hopeless to try to separate 
them. Practically nothing that you or I can buy but origi- 
nates elsewhere. The dollars we spend for it go to other cities, 
minus the overhead and profit which stay in our towns. 

What of it? We are all Americans together, we are all 
living together in the social and economic and political 
community which is the United States. Whether we spend 
our dollars in one way or another is not of primary impor- 
tance. What really matters is that we spend them for goods 
which will be useful to us and which will set our dollars to 
circulating as rapidly as possible. And while this is doubtless 
true of scores of other lines, 
let me as an old-timer in auto- 
mobiles assure you that the 
dollar you spend for automo- 
biles circulates so rapidly and 
benefits so many people while 
it circulates, that you need 
have no worry about its useful- 
ness. If every dollar could 
move as effectively, our people 
would have by now emerged 
even further from the depres- 
sion, and greater prosperity 
would be upon the land. 





This John sentry 

had hurt some 

razorback’s 
feelings 


AST winter I fell down on the ice and cut my leg and so 
was hurried to hospital. Now I hadn’t been in hospital 
since those glad days of 1918, and was a little appre- 
hensive of what would come next. They put me to bed 

and sent for the doctor, and then a cute little nurse came in and 
asked me if everything was all right. 

“Yes,” said I, “and no. Sit down, nurse, and let me ask you a 
few questions. The last time I was in hospital was in Camp 
Shelby in 1917. That is, the last time when there was any doubt 
as to what was the matter with me. I’d been hurt in an accident, 
and woke up to find out that I had a couple of broken ribs and a 
slight concussion. Believe it or not, nurse, the diagnosis on my 
card was hemorrhoids, and the doctor wouldn’t admit his mis- 
take.” 

“Well, maybe you did have them,” said the nurse. 
know you could have broken ribs and the rest of it, too.” 

“Yeh, I know, but I didn’t have, because they spent the whole 
winter trying to find them, and after six months and four opera- 
tions, that guy was still hunting for them. ‘Someone,’ says he, 
‘put down that diagnosis on the card, and he had some reason 
for it or he wouldn’t have done it. By the Lord Harry, I’ll find 
‘em if I have to keep you here until you grow some!’ ” 

“Well, it couldn’t happen here,” says the nurse. ‘You are in 
here to have your leg sewn up, and you have your own doctor, 
and I’m sure you'll be properly taken care of.”’ 

“Yeh, I suppose that makes a difference, but down there in 
Mississloppy those guys could do as they pleased with you. If 
they wanted to take off your leg, you had no complaint. If you 
had pneumonia, and the doctor said you had a compound frac- 
ture of the left toe, you got your foot in a plaster cast, and your 
lungs could go to hell.” 

“Why, what kind of a doctor could that be?” asked the nurse. 


’ 


“You 





.... had to ride twelve miles away to water their horses 








BY 
LEONARD H. 
NASON 


ao 


I’ve often wondered, said I. Draw up a chair, while they’re 
sharpening the axe, and I'll tell you about it. You don’t suppose 
you could fill that glass for m2, could you? There’s a flask behind 
my wife’s picture on the bureau. I brought it along, because you 
never know when a snake is liable to bite you. They come up 
from the South in those potted palms, you know, or in grapefruit. 
Any place where there’s grapefruit, there’s likely to be snakes. 
I can’t have a drink until after I’ve been tested to see if I’m 
sensitive to antitetanus serum? What do you mean, nurse? Why, 
when I was hit in the Argonne, they gave me so much A. T. S. 
it ran out of my ears, and never even asked my permission, 
let alone take a test to see if I was sensitive to it. Say, that re- 
minds me. I am sensitive to it. Can you imagine that? 

You know how I know? Well, about ten days after I had that 
jolt of it on the front, I damn near died in the base hospital. The 
doctor didn’t know what was the matter with me. I remember 
him well. He said to the nurse, so I could hear, “I don’t know 
what the matter is with the son of a gun! He’s got all the symp- 
toms of post-natal convulsions!”’ Gee, I was afraid he might want 
to explore me further. Don’t go away, nurse. I was going to tell 
you about my hospital experience in Mississippi. 

Now, nurse, it stands to reason that when war’s alarms ring 
out in this here pacifist country of ours—the pacifists have never 
been in the Army; if they had been, they wouldn’t be so pacifistic 
—among those doctors who can give up their practice and go into 
the Army as first lieutenants, Medical Corps, are likely to be a 
few who are a little weird as far as medical and surgical ability 
goes. This one we had I don’t think had ever had a white patient 
in his life. Gee, he went mad. Imagine a laboratory with a hun- 
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Something funny 
was always going 
on in the ward 


dred live subjects to work on, all young and in the best of con- 
dition, unable to make any protest no matter what you did to 
them! Yeh, well he didn’t let his opportunities slide, don’t 
think it! 

Now, nurse, don’t let me give you the idea that this ward was 
any chamber of horrors, because it wasn’t. It was a lot of fun. 
The place was in an uproar of laughter most of the time. Some- 
thing funny was always going on, that is, funny for everyone but 
that guy that was being whittled on. Did he operate right there 
in the ward? Why, sure he did. That’s what made it so funny. 
Without anesthetics, too. He opened a hole in my south side 
you could drive an escort wagon into, and never even gave me 
so much as a shot of coke. 

Well, next day it was my turn to laugh. There was a bird 
came in from one of 
the mule-skinner out- 
fits. He was from the 
Ozarks, right from the 
soil. Hill-billy was a 
compliment to him. 
He’d been smashed up 
in an accident and was 
unconscious when they 
brought him in. The 
old doc was going to 
operate right away, 
so they began to pre- 
pare the mule-skinner. 
He came to in the 
middle of the prepara- 
tion, and never hav- 
ing been prepared be- 
fore, objected strongly 
to what he thought 
they were trying to 
do to him. I wish you 
could have heard what 
he called the doctor, and the head 
nurse and the orderlies. That was the 
biggest laugh of my life. When they 
finally carted that mule-skinner out, 
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SCULPTURE 






they had to mop up the floor, the patients had wept so from 

laughter. 

There was a nice bunch of boys in that ward. They were 
mostly from an Indianapolis regiment, a high-class outfit, 
judging from the type of men in it. I was the only one there from 
the Regular Army—they used to call me The Regular, me with 
six months’ service in—and the rest were from a National Army 
outfit from Arkansas. 

The boys from the 
Ozarks were doing the 
loops. First they’d have 
measles, then empyema, 
then a mastoid abscess. 
We’d get ’em for the last 
two. There was a lad in 
the next bed tomethat had 
a hole in his back from 
empyema as big as two 
fists. He’d sing a hill-billy 
lament, then hold his nose 
and yodel. The song would 
come out of this hole he 
had under his fifth rib. 
The boys thought it was 
great. Personally, I could 
have done without it. 

“Well, tell me,” said my 
nurse, “how did they take 
care of you? Did they soon 
find out that you had a 
broken rib and not what the diagnosis card said you had?” 

I was coming to that. I went in there on a Friday, and I guess 
it was Sunday before they found out I was in the hospital, be- 
cause nobody bothered me until then. Then this ward surgeon— 
Willie the Whittler, we used to call him—came in and observed 
me fondly. 

“‘What’s your complaint?” says he. 
“T got hove off a caisson, and I think I broke a couple 
of bones,” said I. “‘My side hurts when I breathe.” 

“Let’s have a look!” says Willie. 

“Tt’s my side!” I correct him. 

But Willie goes on with his own idea, and I humored 
him, because I thought 
he’d get around to my 
point of view after awhile. 
But he just slings the 

* _bedclothes back over me 
_ after a couple of minutes, 

and muttered to the 
orderly. 

“We'll take you down 
to the operating room 
Monday and fix you up 
in a jiffy!” said Willie to 
me. “You'll be all right.” 

“Listen!” said I. “You 
don’t understand. I got a 
couple of broken ribs. 
You don’t operate on a 
guy for broken ribs.” 

“Are you the surgeon, 
or am I?” asked Willie. 

“But—” 


‘We'll 
dip ’em 
in the 
steriliz- 
er” 





They looked just like 
Forty-Niners 








A whoop that 
made the jug- 
heads rear back 


“Shut up, or you’ll get no dinner!”’ 


So with that he goes away. I consulted with the other boys in 
the ward, and they philosophically told me I might as well make 
up my mind to submit, because it was going to be a cold winter, 
and after all it was much better being in a nice warm hospital 
than out in a tent that weather. Moreover, the chow was swell, 
and the nurses cute. What the hell, who wouldn’t stand for a 
little carving, all in the interest of the advancement of science, 
to have some nice little thing tuck him into bed every night? 

Yeh, nurse, even to this day, if it wasn’t for you people, 
nobody would go to a hospital. But still, I’d lost out on going to 
Officers Training Camp on account of this accident I’d had, and 
my feelings were hurt. How would I ever 
get out if they treated me for something I 
didn’t have, and paid no attention to my 
broken ribs? I consulted with the orderly. 

“We'll fix your rib!” he said. “Anybody 
can do that. The rest of it they’ll have to 
operate on you for.” 

“T tell you I ain’t got what he said!”’ 

“Well, he’ll find ’em for you, don’t 
worry!” 

Well, he didn’t. Nurse, they took me 
down to the operating room, and hung my 
heels to the ceiling, and then the Whittler 
yells for a needle to give me some coke 
with. They couldn’t find any, so he gave 
it to me with an asperating needle. You 
know what those things are, about the 
size of a 10-guage shot gun? The doctor is 
supposed to deaden the area before he uses 
that kind of a needle on you, isn’t he? 
Thought so. Well, he slammed that thing 
into a part of me that wasn’t used to rough 
treatment, and I gave a whoop that made 
the jugheads stand up in the corrals. 

“Shut up!” said Willie. “I thought you 
were a soldier.” 

He picked a knife out of the tray and 
slid about a foot of it into me. Nurse, I 
ain’t kiddin’. They told me the jugheads 
took down two hundred yards of fence after that shout, and the 
guys in the measles tents come out like wasps from a nest to see 
who was being murdered. Well, after he’d been into me right 
down to bedrock, he allowed they could wheel me back to the 
ward. 

“T can’t find anything,” says Willie, peevishly. “How can I 
do anything with him yelling like that? I should have given hin 
ether.” 

Aw, well, what the heck! 

“You belong to the club, now,” 
I'd told them. “Nothin’ to do but sleep and eat. 
about three weeks for that to heal!” 
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faint 


It was soon over! 
said the other patients, after 
It will take 


“Gurk!” says she, 
and keels over in a 





Well, they weren’t wrong. The winter of 1917 was rugged 
everywhere, and in the Sunny South it was terrible. The camp 
was like all the other cantonments that winter, miles and miles 
from nowhere, way out in the sticks, with water pipes laid on the 
ground, everything temporary, nothing organized. Only the 
hospital. I don’t know who put up the money for it. There was 
a Division of National Guard, a Division of National Army, and 
a couple of regiments of Regulars in that camp. It’s a bet the 
Regulars had no friends. Anyway, the hospital beds were soft, 
the wards were warm and sunny, with two big stoves in the 
middle, and the chow was like a hotel. There was only one time 
of day that was unpleasant. That was when Whittling Willie 
made his morning inspections. He was a great guy for digital 
examinations. Get me, nurse? Well, he had hands like a gorilla, 
and when he clamped hold of a guy it was like a pair of steel 
nippers. It was funny as a crutch to watch the new guys that had 
just been brought in. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Willie would ask, with his 
sweetest smile. “Where does it hurt? There? There? Stop 
yelling and tell me where it hurts.” 

All the time Willie was clamping, the guy would be blowing off 
like a locomotive, only twice as loud, and the rest of us wiping 
our eyes from laughter. It was a lot of fun, nurse, if Willie wasn’t 
clamping onto you! And then the most pleasant time of day was 
reveille. You think that’s funny for a soldier to say? But this was 
reveille for fellows that didn’t have to get up! 

First off, somebody would wake up in the ward, and see that 
it was about time for “‘first call” to go. Five-forty-five on a win- 
ter morning, still dark outside. Pretty soon the whole ward 
would be awake. Then we’d hear, faintly, some bugle way, way 
off over on the other side of camp—always that first one, way 
off there (his watch must have been wrong) would blow first call. 
You'd know he was cold as hell, just from the way his trumpet 














sounded. Maybe thirty seconds later there was a whole fistful of 
calls, some a couple of beats behind the others, some in unison, 
anyway, an awful racket, all the regiments in the camp blowing. 
Then there’d be a murmur of all those thousands of men coming 
to life, and all those tent floors being pounded with guys putting 
on their shoes. 

The jugheads—there was a big quartermaster remount corral 
just back of the hospital—would begin to wail out in the cold, 
hee-haw! Golly, they’re mournful sounding beasts! They didn’t 
like the cold any better than the men did. Next, the bands would 
begin to play “Reveille March.” Each band played for its own 
regiment, but not all for each, so that the result was pretty 
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discordant. It was cold, which made it 
worse, and the only musician that got any 
pleasure out of it was the bass drummer, 
who’d thump like hell to keep warm. A 
lot of those bands you couldn’t hear any- 
thing of but the bass drum, which is just owe 
as well for the general effect, after all. 
Whistles would blow, you’d hear the top 
sergeants trying to get the men out, faint 
yells, then the bugles blow “sound off” 
and “assembly.” Then a kind of far away 
rushing, like the sea. It was the men 
going to the icy mess shacks for breakfast 

“What was so pleasant about that?” 
asked the nurse. “It sounds terrible.” 

Ah! But the guys in hospital didn’t 
have to go! We just snuck down into the 
blankets and went to sleep for another 
hour and a half, when our breakfast 
would be brought to us. Chuh-chuh! 
And we’d eat it in bed! Well, nurse, that 
period of my life I guess was the most 
pleasant since childhood. All the time I 
was in hospital, I never missed a reveille. 

Yeh, I did. I missed one. I'll tell you 
about it. 

“T thought you were going to tell me 
something terrible, the way you began,” 
said the nurse. “This sounds like fun. 
You won’t have as much fun in this 
hospital!” 

Listen, nurse, I haven’t finished. One night,.or rather one 
morning, they bring a lad in from my outfit, an emergency case. 
It was about 3 A.M. He’d been attacked by a wild boar. Yuh! 
Imagine it. You see down there where we were it was pretty wild 
country, and my regiment was on the outermost fringe of the 
camp, where the woods began. We had a garbage pit off in the 
woods, and the wild razorbacks used to come down and rummage 
around in it at night. 

The sentry on post number four had special orders to drive 
them out of there, because they not only made a hell of a racket, 
but they strewed the stuff all over the place and made an un- 
sanitary mess of it. 

It seems that if you just happened to get these razorbacks 
riled, they’d go oink-oink and all the razorbacks in that part of 
Mississippi would gang upon you. They’d go peaceable if you 
threw sticks at them, or just showed a light, but no stones, nor no 
kick in the ham, and no shooting with a forty-five. 

Well, this John sentry had hurt some razorback’s feelings, 
somehow, and the razorback had turned on him, and laid his 
leg open with his tusk. 
So to the hospital he 
goes, very content to 
get off guard, and 
spend the rest of the 
night in bed. Well, 
everybody in the ward 
is waked up, and they 
come in and look his 
leg over—the surgeon 
on duty, I mean—and 
decide they’ve got to 
cut on him, to sew up 
muscles properly, etc. 
Did you ever know a 
doctor to decide not 
to cut, nurse? No, 
neither did I. Being 
as I was from this 
guy’s outfit, I was 
kind of delegated ex- 
ecutor or custodian of 
his estate or whatever. 
I could walk, my 
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- unable to 
make any protest 
what 
you did to them 
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operation being where it was, so I went right over to his bed. 


“Sergeant Nason!’’ says the injured man. “Bend over so I 
can whisper in your ear. Sergeant,” whispers this guy, “what 
caused all this was I grabbed a couple of shoats, and there’s one 
in each of my overcoat pockets. Look after ’em, will yuh?” 

Well, nurse, he explained afterward that he had caught these 
shoats in the swill pit, when he was on post that afternoon, and 
being a butcher by trade, he had stuck them, and bled them, and 
prepared them for roasting, but had left the critters concealed 
in a tree, so that when he went on post at night he could bring 
them back and slip them to the kitchen without getting a re- 
quest for a divvy from every member of the 76th Field that hap- 
pened to be up and about. Whether or not the big papa pig had 
been looking for some of his offspring or had just happened to be 
around we never knew, nor the sentinel either. The first thing 
the sentinel knew he was set on his terradum, and his leg opened 
up from knee to hip. This, I say, he explained after the big event. 
Of course, at the time, he just asked me to take care of these 
pigs for him while he was off to the cutting room. 

Well, my thought, of course, was that here were two suckling 
pigs, all ready to roast. So while my buddy was being whittled 
on, I went ahead with the arrangements, id est and to wit, that 
the hospital cook should roast said suckling pigs, for which 
trouble he and the kitchen crew could have one, the other being 
delivered into our hands, that is, mine and the buddy’s, to be 
shared with anyone we selected. 

This ultimatum was sent to the kitchen by way of the two 
convalescent patients that brought down the chow on a little 
wagon three times a day, and when they brought back the 
breakfast, they brought back word that the cook accepted, only 
from the description these pigs still had bristles, which must be 
removed before they went to the kitchen, otherwise the cook 
would have to keep both pigs for his trouble. 

Well, we could take care of that. 

First, there was the matter of concealment. There was a 
supervisor for three or four wards that was a witch. I guess 
you’ve met up with some like her during your training, nurse. 
She was always rummaging around in the bags we had at the head 
of our beds to keep our razors and 
towel and stuff in, and if she caught 
a guy with any apples or candy or 
anything to eat in there, she’d grab 
it and throw (Continued on page 38) 
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Crime Wave 


WO high school girls were brought 

into our Juvenile Court recently 

charged with stealing radiator caps 

off cars. What on earth could have 
prompted them to do that? 

Just the enthusiasm, energy, fun and dare- 
deviltry of youth, minus the proper control 
which the discipline of home, school and 
society should provide—and sometimes 
doesn’t. It was Hallowe’en night. The girls 
thought taking off radiator caps and hiding 
them was a smart stunt. They gathered up 
about a basketful, and sold some of them to a 
young man in town. He tried to re-sell 
them, and thereby the girls were found out. 

These were not bad girls. True, they did not have the advan- 
tages of the best of home training, and their prank illustrates 
how easy it is for young folk to get into trouble in trying to find 
ways to have fun and excitement. 

These days of quick tempo and stirring changes have brought 
us face to face with the serious problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Youth has always wanted action, fun, thrills. Until this genera- 
tion born since the World War, youthful zest found outlets and 
satisfaction for the most part under the auspices of home, school 
and church, in the more simple pleasures—candy pulls, charade 
parties, hay rides, singing schools and chautauqua programs. 

Today? Fast cars and a fast pursuit of entertainment! 

The traditional “three R’s’” are now changed to the Radio, 
Rumbleseat and Reel. The telephone affords quick means for 
making dates. The high-powered car whirls youth quickly away 
from the group. Amusements are highly commercialized. Young 
people see changing attitudes toward marriage, parenthood, and 
divorce. They see what seems to be the crumbling of the old 
social traditions, the laying aside of old convictions. 

As a result of these conditions, and others, the problem of 
delinquency in children has assumed huge proportions. The 
annual cost of crime is more than the combined amount spent for 
our schools, our social agencies, and our churches! Crime of all 
kinds costs the United States fifteen billion dollars annually, and 
it is safe to say that a fourth of that is chargeable to juvenile 
delinquency. That’s the money cost. The toll in hampered and 
wasted lives is correspondingly great. The social and economic 
loss is immeasurable. Of the nation’s 45,000,000 children, about 
35,000,000 are reasonably normal physically and have a fairly 
normal chance to become good citizens. It is the remaining 
10,000,000 children—a dangerously large proportion—who 
present social problems of one sort or another, and from whose 
ranks come the 200,000 delinquent juveniles brought into court 
each year for violations of the law. 

But let me hasten to add this more cheerful note. Huge as 
the problem is, something can be done about it—promptly, 
definitely and permanently. 

What are the major causes of childhood delinquency? I am 
frequently asked that question. From my years of experience 
in dealing with wayward youth I am tempted to roll all the 
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answers I can think of into one para- 
graph and let it go at that. If I did, 
my answer would sound something 
like this: 

“Delinquency flourishes where home 
control and home ties are weak, where 
home life is disintegrated, where pov- 
erty and unemployment are preva- 
lent, where houses are mean, bare and 
poor. It grows where schools are in- 
adequate, where poor social standards 
prevail, where religious influences are 
weak and churches have no adequate 
social program. Delinquency thrives 
where wholesome recreation and play 
are lacking, where disreputable dance halls, houses of ill fame, 
bootlegging joints, gambling dens, transient lodging houses, 
tough poolrooms and loafing places of various kinds exist. It 
is aided and abetted by some widespread recent developments of 
slot machines, punch boards and other gambling devices in stores, 
lobbies and other public places. It clutches at children who are 
subnormal mentally and physically. In a word, delinquency 
wages its relentless attack upon children who are underprivileged 
physically, economically and morally.” 

What to do? Sit down and say: “Too bad. But no affair of 
mine. Let the courts attend to the matter’? Hardly. 

The first item in the plan of action? I suggest that it be a better 
understanding of what causes juvenile delinquency. Very sig- 
nificant is the fact that numerous children begin their miscon- 
duct tendencies at the age of eight years or less. The average 





«Crime of all kinds costs the United States 
fifteen billion dollars annually. It is safe to 
say that a fourth of our crime is chargeable 
to juvenile delinquency. The toll in ham- 
pered and wasted lives is correspondingly 
great. The social and economic loss is 
immeasurable”’ 





age of boys brought into juvenile court on their first delinquency 
charges is nine years, seven months. Statistics show that about 
sixteen percent of criminal violations are by youths under 
twenty, and twenty-three percent by those between twenty and 
twenty-four. How absurd for society, while pouring millions into 
dealing with the finished product of adult criminality, into chas- 
ing the Dillingers all over the map, to skimp in contributions to 
possible means of stopping delinquency at its source! 
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THE BEGINNING—AND THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


We must train our guns on fundamentals. The typical citizen 
and the typical legislator seem to believe that by passing a new 
law, or setting up a new juvenile court, crime may be greatly 
diminished. That is a superficial view to take. A more basic 
attack involves a procedure within several fields of influence. 
Let me discuss them from two standpoints. 

First, the home and family life, the primary building-stones of 
society; second, the community, of which individuals and families 
are a part, and the organization of which vitally affects them. 
In connection with both of these we shall note the influence of 
municipalities and the State—governmental agencies which 
provide legislation, taxation, protection, control and orderly 
functioning of group life. 
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Home and family. Magic words—or tragic words! We have 
millions of devoted and intelligent parents, who provide splendid 


homes and set splendid examples for their children. On the 
other hand, we have those sad examples which make up the high 
percentage of desertion, non-support, unhappy marital relations, 
improper home standards, poor disciplinary practices. Lack of 
intelligence in the control and training of children is more dis- 
astrous today than ever before. Under modern conditions, it is 
easier for the child to become a social failure, a delinquent and 
a criminal. 

Paul Brown (I’ll use assumed names for these young friends 
who have come into our court) stood before the judge a pitiful 
figure. He had quite a neighborhood (Continued on page 44) 
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industry’s girders, 
cables and chimneys 


Beauty and strength— 
Cleveland’s great Ter- 
* minal Tower viewed 
through a maze of 





OMING with band and drum corps music, with flying 

flags and its own banners of gold and blue, garbed as 

Conquistadores and Indians, as Pilgrim Fathers and 

pioneers, and as all the other picturesque actors in the 
making of our nation, bringing with it the atmosphere and the 
distinctive manners and speech of every section and every State, 
The American Legion on review in a National Convention city is 
as glamorous as the triumphal procession in a grand opera. 

This is America—this national convention, the cross section of a 
nation. It is as if for a week there were set up in the convention 
city a composite moving picture of the people and the daily life 
of every one of our forty-eight States. Here are blended California 
and Maine, Oregon and Georgia, Arizona and Minnesota, and all 
the wide diversities which exist in our whole far-flung land of 
seaboard and plain, mountain and river valley. Here are inter- 
mingled in holiday mood the contemporary descendants of the 
settlers of every nationality who since Plymouth Rock and 
Jamestown have contributed to the making of today’s American. 

It is an incredibly picturesque and colorful crowd which fills the 
streets of every American Legion National Convention city for 
four days, and if you want to know the state of the nation and 
what its people are thinking and doing in any given year, you 
will find the answers as vou observe the convention multitude. 

Cleveland is proud that from 
September 21st to 24th it will be 
for the second time in its history 
the background for this pan- 
orama of American life. It is 
looking forward with happy ex- 
pectations to its second view of 
America’s greatest national pag- 
eant. It is happy in its role of 
host not only to The American 
Legion and its Auxiliary but also 
to the hundreds of thousands of 
additional visitors who will come 
to share with us our enjoyment. 

Cleveland will provide for The 
American Legion a stage in keep- 
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Executive Vice-President, 
Convention Corporation 


ing with the magnitude and character of 
the National Convention. Justasweexpect 
to find our visitors most welcome guests, so 
do we hope that they will discover here a 
city whose many beauties and attractions 
will impress upon them pleasant memories 
of us which they will carry back home. 
The stage is set. Here on the shore of 
Lake Erie is a metropolis of Mid-America 
which, after more than a century of gradual 
growth, conceived a dream of its future 
beauty and made its dream come true. A 
quarter of a century ago Cleveland began 
to make over its historic downtown section 
from the Public Square to the lake shore. 
Following a plan developed by the fore- 
most American architects, it has erected a 


Connecting the east and west sides 
of Cleveland, the Detroit-Superior 
high level bridge dominates the Cuy- 
ahoga Valley, an empire of industry 
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series of new public buildings, harmonious 
in architecture and all grouped on a central 
mall. 

You will see when you arrive in Cleve- 
land these new monumental buildings 
flanking a series of open squares and look- 
ing out over the waters of Lake Erie. 
Add to these, Cleveland’s famed Euclid 
Avenue and broad Superior Street, the 
Public Square with its four statue-orna- 
mented islands of greenery traversed by the 
roaring lines of city traffic, and the ex- 
pansive promenades overlooking the lake. 
All yours for convention week, and we 
know that you'll be pleasantly gratified as 
you go about, because it is good to look 
upon, there is plenty of elbow room, and 


In its beautiful sylvan setting the 

Cleveland Museum of Art is an in- 

spiring reminder that man shall not 
live by bread alone 
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The White Way of the 
city’s shopping and thea- 
ter district on Euclid Ave- 
nue, one of the world’s 
most famous thoroughfares 
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all your convention centers are within walking distance. 

The American Legion has known the beauty and picturesque- 
ness of many other convention cities. You have filled the Place 
de la Concorde and the Grand Boulevards of Paris. We like to 
think that our own squares and esplanades will recall to you the 
Paris of war days or 1927. You have crowded the historic streets 
of Boston and Philadelphia. You will find that Cleveland has the 
tempo of these eastern cities, as well as other qualities which will 
recall to you Chicago and St. Louis. You remember Portland, 
San Francisco, and San Antonio. We hope that you'll find in the 
Cleveland which you last saw in 1920 many things you'll remem- 
ber as distinctively our own. 

You already know, I presume, that in addition to regrouping its 
public buildings, Cleveland hasplaced itsprincipal railroad station 
in the very heart of its downtown. The Terminal Tower, which 
rises 700 feet above the Public Square, marks the location of one 
of the country’s greatest railway centers. Three main trunk lines 
send their trains to the underground levels of this vast station. 
From the lofty tower of the terminal you can survey all Cleveland 
and, ona clear day, you may see twenty-five miles in any direction. 

I could go on and on describing for you the unusual things to be 
seen in Cleveland’s business district, the industrial sections, and 
the city’s parks and amusement centers. I won’t burden this 
brief article with such facts. But if you want a clear, large-scale 
map of the city and folders with dozens of illustrations of show 
places, simply send a request to The American Legion 1936 Con- 
vention Corporation, Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

You may also register for the convention by sending $2 to the 
convention corporation, giving your name and address and the 
name of your post. In return you will receive an official receipt 
which, upon arrival in Cleveland, you may exchange for a book of 
tickets entitling you to admission to all the main convention 
events, including the sessions in the Public Auditorium, Stadium 
seats for the convention parade, the 40 & 8 parade, the drum corps 
contests, a seat for the dramatic spectacle “America,” in the 
Stadium on September 20th, convention badge and program, and 
admission ticket to the Great Lakes Exposition. 

The American Legion makes its own convention. Even if the 
host city were to make no special provisions for entertainment, 
the Legion would find, as it has always (Continued on page 4o) 
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NCE I was a judge. The court over which I 

had the honor to preside has been described by 

one of my colleagues as “a court of limited 

jurisdiction but of great dignity.”” The Legis- 
lature of the State unfortunately fixed my salary upon 
the quantum of jurisdiction instead of dignity. This 
might have been fairer if it had limited the profoundness 
of the legal questions presented along with the jurisdic- 
tion. But it did not, and I found that the amount of 
money involved in a case bore no relation to the difficulty 
of its decision. 

They were bringing five hundred dollar cases before me 
that were worthy the consideration of a twenty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year judge. So, contrary to the opinion of some 
of the taxpayers, I was really a cheap judge. Just how 
cheap nobody will ever know because nobody ever tried 
to buy me. In fact the good citizens of my State do not 
do that—at least not very often in five-hundred-dollar 
cases. 

Although the pay checks were low, the experience was 
great. I learned a great deal and so did some of the 
litigants. But a judge or a jury cannot satisfy everybody. 
Mighty few people seem really pleased at an adverse 
verdict. And not many are satisfied with an award in 
their favor even only slightly less than the full amount 
of their claim. The net result is that courts please less 
than half the parties who come before them, which would 
seem like a very low percentage of efficiency and perhaps 
account for some of the popular dissatisfaction with our 
system of jurisprudence. 

But there are other ideas which help account for this dis- 
satisfaction. 

One day I was talking to a man who seemed much interested 
in the fact that I was a judge. This was no novelty, for it is 
remarkable how much delight the ordinary citizen displays 
upon making the acquaintance of a judge. I suppose it is natural. 
One never can tell. But the interest mostly wanes when he 
discovers that the judge is not one who sits in judgment upon 
alleged offenses against traffic and automobile regulations, be- 
cause outside of this field of potential law-scoffing the ordinary 
citizen has a conscience fairly clear of past or contemplated 
offenses—that is, since the repeal of prohibition. 

Well, as I say, I was talking with this man one Saturday or 
Sunday—it must have been Saturday because the bars are 
closed on Sunday around this section—and he was saying that 








he thought it was a great thing to be a judge. From his remarks 
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I gathered that he shared the popular feeling that being a mem- 
ber of the judiciary was as near to a real soft berth as could be 
imagined, and that when a judge “sat,” as they say, that one 
word comprised his entire functions. I tried to convey to him the 
idea that now and then the judge must make a ruling, charge a 
jury or render some kind of decision, and that any one of these 
required the additional effort of speech, if nothing else. 

I made little progress with this line of argument, but I did to 
the last stoutly maintain my insistence that, admitting that the 
position of judge had some advantages, being on relief offered 
even more freedom from responsibility and leisure for study, 
recreation, relaxation and exercise. I still feel that I was not 
wholly unreasonable in holding this position at all costs. 

The Citizen, who had entered this particular place some time 
before I did, was obviously some few up on me and in a humor 
for friendly discussion. The Citizen bought the drinks and in- 
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formed me that I was the happy possessor of a great privilege 
and opportunity to serve humanity. I had been so busy with the 
responsibilities entailed that I had not before considered it care- 
fully in just that light, but it seemed like such a beautiful thought 
that I was willing to concede the existence of the privilege and 
opportunity—so long as the pay checks kept arriving regularly. 

“T can tell from your face,” said the Citizen, “that you are a 
man who has the courage to push aside the technical rules of law 
to uphold human rights.” 

My goodness! I looked at the reflection of my own unhandsome 
countenance in the back bar mirror, and I figured the Citizen was 
mellowing under the influence of the handicap he had obtained 
before I came in. Anyhow, he had me all wrong. 

“Oh,” I said. ‘“‘That’s what you mean by a great privilege and 
opportunity?” 

“Of course,” said the Citizen. “To administer justice—true 
justice—justice in its broadest sense and widest scope. Above 
all else that is what the world is crying for today.” 

I told the Citizen that I had not heard this particular cry, 
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The fellow who loses is by 
no means convinced that 
justice has been done 


although perhaps only because it had been 
indistinguishable to me in the general 
moaning and howling going on today. 
The Citizen seemed surprised at my 
ignorance and at once straightened me out. 

“Why, certainly,” said he. ‘““That’s what everybody wants— 
justice.” ; 

“For himself?” I asked. 

“Sure,” said the Citizen. 

Now, it was my turn to straighten the Citizen out, but since 
he was not quite himself, had been kind enough to buy me a few 
drinks and seemed really desirous of being friendly, I did not 
want to be unkind or impolite. So all I did was to tell him he 
was crazier than hell. Public life has accustomed me to diplo- 
matic handling of delicate situations. But my telling the Citizen 
this did not seem to convince him, nor did I really expect it 
would. Not only that, but he did not seem to like it. I have found 
that it is so hard to convince people they are wrong that I have 
given up trying. I simply tell them so, and they will have to take 
it or leave it. They have usually taken it—out on me sooner or 
later. There is so much ingratitude in the world. But I have the 
satisfaction of feeling that I have done my duty. 

Well, anyhow, people are only interested in justice for others, 
not for themselves. Justice for themselves (Continued on page 42) 
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LL rank was forgotten. Or, say that all present from pri- 
vates to four-star general had the same rank. The 
family party was just that democratic. The father of 
the family, General John J. Pershing, was host. We 

were all his guests from General James G. Harbord to “the boy 
from Butte.” 

Membership in the Baltic Society was the qualification for an 
invitation. No one not a member could wangle his way in, 
though he had all the decorations our Army and the Allied 
armies could bestow and was a multi-millionaire in addition. 
This family party was just that exclusive. 

Memories! Some went back to the little room in the War 
Department where the A. E. F. was born. This room was turned 
over to General Pershing—tanned from his expedition into 
Mexico—after his arrival in Washington in answer to a telegram 
from Secretary of War Newton D. Baker. 

The telegram did not go into details, but the General could 
guess that his next move would take him farther than Baltimore 
and it might include a sea-trip. Summons to that little room 
brought a heartbeat of hope of being among the first to go to 
France. In that little room Pershing was making out the list of 
the men who were to accompany him. 

Only they, outside the inner circles of the War Department, 
were supposed to know on what ship or when they were sailing. 
If a submarine had got the ship on the way across the Atlantic 
it would have been a poor start for the A. E. F. 

Other memories begin not with the little room but on board the 
steamship Baltic, May 28, 1917—the memories of those ordered 


to report without having been in the little room. After leaving 
the pier on a gray, drizzly day the Baltic lay to in lower New 


York Bay. A tender appeared alongside, and quietly and in- 
conspicuously General Pershing came on board, followed by 
Major Harbord, whom he had chosen as his Chief of Staff, and 
the others of the founding fathers of the A. E. F. 

The Baltic weighed anchor, she answered the throb of her 
engines, and the nucleus of the A. E. F. was off to inaugurate the 
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greatest military and business undertaking, the largest military 
pilgrimage in all history and the most capacious adventure in our 
national history. 

Measured by numbers we were not important compared to the 
days when the Leviathan carried twelve thousand American 
soldiers across in a single trip. We were a mixed outfit in one 
sense, quite a complete outfit in another sense. There were 
regular and reserve officers of all branches, field clerks, inter- 
preters, chauffeurs, and sixty-seven enlisted men. The total of 
the personnel was 190, all to be eligible to membership in the 
Baltic Society. On each anniversary of the sailing there is a 
reunion and dinner. Not on the Baltic herself, for long ago the 
veteran steamer was sold to Japan and is now in service in her 
merchant marine. This year, the nineteenth anniversary, the 
reunion was in the evening of Memorial Day. Many arrived 
ahead of the hour set in order to get their reminiscent mood well 
warmed up for the formal take-off. 

There was a luli in the talk, and then a round of handclaps. 
The host himself for this dinner—we ate at his expense—had 


She made many Atlantic 
crossings, this Baltic, but as 
with the Mayflower only one 
was famous. Had she been 
sunk with all hands that 
time. . . . Now she’s in the 
Japanese merchant marine 


stepped out of the ele- 
vator. Each glance at 
him carried the un- 
spoken question: “How 
are the years treating 
General Pershing?”’ 
Each glance had its in- 
stant, happy answer. 
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Six members of the exclusive Baltic Society at its annual dinner. Privates and ser- 
geants rate with brass hats, and saluting is out. Left to right, Generals Logan Fe- 


land, Harbord, Pershing and Fox Conner, Colonel Palmer and General Walter A. Bethel 


He was as slim and straight as in the war days, with 
more white in his hair. The years had been treating him 
very well. Seventy-five now. He certainly looked good 
for another fifteen years. 

The Pershing smile was in play. Some of his soldiers 
who had glimpses of the stern father of the family in 
France did not know Pershing had a smile. The smile is 
just as genuine as his discipline. But he had little time to 
spare for it until he had the enemy on the run to the Rhine. 
It kept joyous company with his greetings as he moved 
among his guests. 

Then there was another round of applause and some one 
said merrily, “I see that you two must have met before.”’ 
General Harbord had arrived. He and General Pershing 
were shaking hands. Harbord had been the great right 
hand in the pioneer organization, the fighting leader in the 
conquest of Belleau Wood and the Soissons drive which 
turned the tide. Then Pershing had chosen him as the one 
man who could organize the Services of Supply to support 
the final great drives. 

Harbord’s smile was matching Pershing’s smile. They 
had been such brothers in arms as Grant and Sherman, 
Lee and Jackson. There were times, as we all recall, 
when they did not have much to smile about in France. But 
they had an iron look which imparted confidence to those 
around them in the dark hours. 

The eats were not always so good in war days. However, 
they were very good this anniversary night. For the 
General knows how to give a good dinner in peace time 
as well as how to lead an army in war time. Everyone had 
enough without wanting seconds. No one had to go 
thirsty. 
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All present were in civilian clothes. Medals were not in 
evidence. There was not a single military salute. Wally’s 
saluting demon of the A. E. F. would have found that it 
was not in fashion. The clasp of the hand of fellowship 
took its place. 

Memories of nineteen years ago were lived over again, 
not as though they were yesterday, but today. Memories 
back to the Baltic in mid-ocean and on through to her 
arrival in Liverpool. 

“Maybe it was just as well,’’ someone remarked, “that 
we did not know just what we were to be in for before we 
returned home’’—which was to apply to all who crossed 
the Atlantic after us. 

If the General had been a king and all of us princes we 
could not have received a warmer reception in England or 
France. But that was not, ds the French say, for the love 
of our beautiful eyes. Through the official welcomes and 
honors the General’s chin and penetrating questions 
pointed toward the trenches. There he would learn the 
truth, learn the worst—and the worst was much worse than 
we had dreamed. 

The General went right to bat with the truth. He told 
official Washington, after he had completed his inquiry, 
that we shouid need at least a million men in France in 
order to assure victory. He had made his plan, and that 
was based on an expansion to two millions—two millions! 

Washington could not tell this truth to the people at 
once. It was too big a dose for one swallow. We had to 
work our way ahead to that two million program. Those 
who were to be of the first five hundred thousand and the 
next half million wondered if they would ever see France. 
But they did and two millions did—(Continued on page 48) 
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SYNOPSIS 


OHN BREEN, a former sergeant of the D. C. I. who recently 

has been a cameraman in Hollywood, returns for the first time since 
the war to the village of Timon-sur-Huisne, to discover that a former 
American army officer, against whom in 1919 he brought charges of 
murder, still resides in the town, though now apparently demented. 
The man, one time Lieutenant Lascher of the Engineers, had been 
accused, but acquitted by military court, of the double slaying of his 
wife and her childhood sweetheart, young Captain Ruban of the 
French aviation corps. 

The dead captain’s father, the elderly Count of Ruban, has grieved 
more and more over the disaster to his family line. When he invites 
Breen now to spend the night at his castle, Breen goes, but arriving, 
doubts his welcome. He has been there only a few minutes when both 
the count and his English servant, Henry, are mysteriously attacked, 
just after Breen, from the room where he is dressing, has seen Lascher 
peering in a window. 

Lascher, who still is employed as research engineer by M. Pavie, 
French automobile manufacturer, had hysterically warned Breen the 
night before to go away at once from Timon. 

There are no other clues to either of the attacks. Henry is apparently 
under the grip of a tremendous fear now and refuses to talk. The count, 
on the other hand, explains that he was set upon at the pantry door 
by a marauder with a scantling. 

Brigadier Renard and young Gendarme Preux can discover nothing. 
The brigadier is even mocked in his efforts by a garrulous old man at 
the village inn, one Broussard, who for years has hated the count and 
insisted on the innocence of Lascher, his friend. Breen’s driver, former 
Private Kernan of the A. E. F., also scorns the police. He calls them 
blunderers, and agreeing with Kernan, Breen discovers, is M. Pavie, 
the manufacturer, whose character, Breen thinks, is either very timid 
or very secretive. 

At midnight, the gendarmes discover Broussard murdered at the 
count’s gate. As they carry his body into the hall, a piece of paper 
flutters from his coat. Pavie, with Breen watching him, silently picks 
it up and puts it into his own pocket. Pavie’s American sister-in-law, 
Anne Harrison, assists Breen in the emergency. She urges him for his 
own safety to stay no longer at the castle, but he persists, carrying on 
an investigation of his own. 

A few nights later, at the invitation of the Count of Ruban, a group 
gathers at the castle to take counsel. Among them are Pavie, his wife 
and Anne Harrison; the local priest; the count’s cook and Merseau, his 
gardener; the two gendarmes, and Breen and Kernan. The latter ex- 
plains that he has come to represent Fifi, daughter of the dead Brous- 
sard, to whom he has taken a fancy. The priest informs Ruban that 
Dr. Juste, the physician who took care of the count the night he was 
hurt, will join them later, for “he knows much of this fearful business.” 
When the doctor does arrive, the count goes to the door alone to meet 
him. Immediately the guests hear him scream. They discover Dr. 
Juste with his throat cut and the Count de Ruban again injured. 


Chapter Seven 


OR three days after the murder of the 

doctor and the fruitless attack on Count 

de Ruban, there on the doorsteps of his 

own castle, John Breen had neither appe- 

tite for food nor desire to sleep. The new doctor, 

whom Pavie had summoned from the next village, 

was younger than the dead Juste, a robust individual with a frank 
curiosity. 

His name was Saint-Quentin, and he remained at the chateau 

all that first night. He did not approach Dr. Juste in shrewd 
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intelligence, Breen decided, and therefore might not suspect 
anyone under the count’s roof . . . particularly the American 
guest . . . of holding back any piece of the truth. But, like Dr. 
Juste, he was completely fearless. 

As soon as he had bandaged the count’s neck and administered 
a hypodermic, which the old man needed as much as he did the 
plaster, the doctor returned quickly downstairs with his hat 
already on his head and asked, ‘Do you think, gentlemen, that 
I will suffer the same fate as my predecessor in this house, if I 
go now and look about outside?” 

He put the possibility so bluntly that Pavie sprang to his feet 
and with emphasis uncommon in him interposed, ‘‘No, no, do 
not go out there tonight! I forbid it! We cannot stand many 
more of these horrors!” 

The doctor merely shrugged . . . he had not really expected an 
answer to his question, it seemed . . . and calmly went out. For 
two hours he explored the yard with Gendarme Preux and ques- 
tioned the members of the household. But for his trouble he 
learned exactly nothing. 

In the early dawn, with Renard’s help, Breen discovered the 
weapon. It lay in the shrubs some distance down the driveway, 
whence it might easily have been thrown from the steps. There 
could be no mistaking it. The spots already dried on it Dr. 
Saint-Quentin determined as human blood. It was a straight, 
sharp knife, used in pruning young trees, that, Merseau insisted, 
had hung on a hook on the outside of the building near the rear 
door, for only God knew how many years. But who had slipped 
it from its place? 

And when? And why? Who would have a grievance against 
such an entirely estimable citizen as Dr. Juste? Had 
the assassin known the doctor was coming to the 
chateau and waylaid him as Broussard, too, must have 
been waylaid? Or had the doctor been merely an 
accidental victim of another attack on the count? 

The facts were dreadful, but bare of anything to 
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use in an investigation, and Breen was convinced at last that 
unless some of the group discovered immediately the motive 
behind all this violence, they would have to lay it to madness. 


A motive, or madness. And the latter explanation led one 
directly back to the missing Lascher. And this in turn must, in 
Breen’s mind at least, give rise to one other terrible question. 
Had his own reappearance here in Timon after so many years sent 
Lascher on this killing spree? 

If such a supposition were true, then he was responsible for the 
death of two men. If he had remained in the States, poor old 
Broussard and Dr. Juste both would be alive, and even if Brous- 
sard’s worth to society might be doubtful, Dr. Juste’s had been 
great. 

Under the circumstances, Breen decided, there was only one 
thing he could do now to hurry the inquiry along. 
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“No, no, doctor!” Pavie cried. “Do 
not go out there tonight!” 























BY KARL DETZER 


He went out to the kitchen and found himself a cup of 
brandy and as soon as he had swallowed it, summoned Renard 
into the seclusion of the gun room and confessed to him that he 
had seen Lascher peering into his window that first night. 

To his amazement and tremendous relief, the brigadier put 
no importance on it. 

“But to be sure!” he exclaimed. “What of it? You are 
very tardy in recollecting it, of course, but such a man as I 
needs not the fact itself to convince him that the villain was 
here. Renard never forgets! I work from the beginning on such 
a theory! Lascher was here that night, I say to myself. Find 
him!” 

Pavie, however, was more impressed. 

When Renard returned to the group in the living room and 
disclosed what Breen had said, the automobile manufacturer 
alone took exception. 

““M’sieur,”’ he inquired stiffly, “you are certain that it was 
this poor demented Lascher whom 
you observed?” 

“Positively,” Breen answered. 

Pavie considered a moment, then 
said, “I do not believe you entirely, 
m’sieur. Not that I accuse you of un- 


ia 
“Better not!” Breen flared. 
“Only . . . you have made, in your 


business of the photography, a study 
also of the psychology, m’sieur? No? 
It is a most valuable science. Perhaps 
you thought you saw him. Perhaps it 
was actually some other person. I 
am of the opinion that now in this 
village if one sees poor Lascher, it is 
the habit then to accuse him of . . .” 
he spread his hands. . . “anything.” 

“Yeh,” Kernan interjected, “‘there’s 
always a goat.” 

Pavie, ignoring him, continued: “I 
trust M’sieur Lascher. Implicitly. He 
would hurt no one. He is a most re- 
markable engineer, even with his 
mind tormented by grief. The engine, 
it is child, wife, worship to him.” 

He spoke fairly and calmly and 
Breen tried to listen with the same 
attitude. So Pavie did not believe 
Lascher guilty of even those earlier 
murders. That was a revelation. 
Breen had supposed that everyone 
did, who was here at the time and 
knew the facts. It might be just 
stubbornness in Pavie, of course. He 
might be a natural dissenter. 

“You saw this man outside your 
window before Henry was hurt?” 
Anne Harrison asked. 

“T saw him before I knew Henry was 
hurt. I don’t know how long Henry 
had been there on the floor, you see.” 
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“But not more than two or three minutes?” 

“About that.” 

“And if it was Lascher outside your window .. .’ 

Breen noticed that “‘if.”’ 

“Tt was he,” he retorted. 

“You misunderstand me,” she replied quickly. “I am simply 
trying to find out . . . was there any opening, a window or door, 
through which he could escape after knocking Henry down?”’ 

“That’s the funny thing,” Breen admitted. “There wasn’t. 
None that I could find.” 

“Well, are we finally getting down to brass tacks!” 
exploded. 

But they were not. Confusion continued. For three days, 
Breen fought it in his own thinking, and got nowhere. 

For one thing, the count gave no help this time. He remained 
in his high bed, groaning now and then, paying attention to 
nothing they said to him. The gash in his neck had proved to 
be shallow. This and a slight cut on his right hand, which Dr. 
Saint-Quentin thought he had sustained in trying to ward off the 
knife, would cause him little more trouble. But regarding his 
reasoning powers, there was no such assurance. 

He did not even recognize his old friend Pavie; and when 
Henry, his commonly white skin whiter than ever, and little 
except bandage showing on the back of his head, walked un- 
steadily to the count’s door and started into his room, Ruban 
screamed furiously at him and seemed afraid. 

It was on this day, the third after the stabbing of Dr. Juste, 
that Kernan added his husky voice to Anne Harrison’s in urging 
Breen to leave the castle and go back to the Lion d’Or. 

“T’ve always been ag’in’ relics like this,” he said, waving his 
arm in an inclusive gesture which seemed to embrace not only 
the castle and the whole range of ancient hills, but the entire 
history of France as well. “One hundred percent ag’in’ ’em! 
You can’t tell what might happen next to a guy here, sir! I see a 
movie once...” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Breen interrupted sarcastically. ‘‘A movie, of all 
things! I’d forgotten. Mystery ... glamor... romance... well, 
it’s all here, isn’t it? Mr. Murtzer would call it super-colossal. 
Only, Kernan, there never was a movie like this business. Never.” 
He shuddered. He wouldn’t want the job of photographing this 
and making it seem reasonable and real. 

“But what you want to stay here for?”’ Kernan persisted. “If 
it wasn’t for Fifi, I’d say both of us get in the car an’.. .” 

“Oh, yes, I’d forgotten. Fifi.” 

Kernan’s scowl deepened, but his eyes remained bland. 

“She’s a swell little number,” he said stubbornly. “Wouldn’t 
be decent of us to leave her, would it, while she’s mournin’ her 
old man? He was a good guy, let this fat-headed policeman say 
what he wants. Broussard was lazy, all right. Lots of people are 
and they don’t get killed for it. Neither did he, if you want to 
know. Listen, boss. That old son of a gun was rubbed out 


, 


Kernan 





times. No use. He’s a cop. One hundred percent ivory. And 
this one dumber than most. Broussard even wrote it out, the 
way he figured it, but the old fathead wouldn’t even read it.” 

“How do you know that?” Breen demanded quickly, and asked 
himself, was that the piece of paper Pavie had picked up? 

Kernan kept his face free of expression. 

“Well, I didn’t guess it, boss,” he answered. “But about you 
leaving this here dump .. .” 

“T’m not leaving.” 

“You can ride back with me now, an’... 

“Mind your own affairs, will you, Kernan?” Breen ordered 
sharply, and left him and went into the gun room. He’d get rid 
of Kernan, he thought with sudden anger. He’d hired him to 
drive, not to give him advice. 

Ten minutes later he heard Kernan’s car departing. But even 
with it gone, he found no peace. Twice in the next half hour 
gendarmes disturbed him with 
questions. The place was alto- 
gether too full of them these 
days, he remarked. If there had 
been half this many police at 
_ ne 

Brigadier Renard had sent to 
nearby posts for help now, and 
there were four extra gendarmes 
on duty, lounging in the yard, 
sleeping in the unaccustomed 
luxury of soft beds, or eating 
large hunks of bread and cheese 
and drinking flat red wine in the kitchen at unearthly hours of the 
night. Preux, too, remained constantly at the castle. It was his 
responsibility that nothing further occur to endanger the count. 

Breen liked young Preux. He felt even a certain amount of 
respect for him. The young Frenchman was too stiff, of course, 
and he now was more serious than ever, if that were possible, even 
while he showed growing rebelliousness at the insults Renard 
constantly heaped on him. But he was determined to solve this 
case, and honest enough to admit he was having a hard time of it. 

Just before dark, Breen left the gun room and went into the 
dimly lighted living room, upon which old Merseau prudently 
had closed the shutters at four o’clock. A small fire crackled 
modestly and sent out even more modest warmth, by no means 
the expansive kind of fire that the count had set roaring on the 
hearth the night of his dinner party. 

Breen, shivering, picked up the wood basket and dumped its 
contents into the blaze. Rubbing his hands as the dry wood 
caught, he went over the events for the thousandth time, striving 
to find some pattern which they followed. Certainly there should 
be one. Always, in every play he had photographed, there was a 
string of reason running through any series of events, a thin string 
perhaps, but there. He stopped short, reminding himself as he 
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because he knew something hot,” again the inclu- 
sive gesture, “about all this killing.” 
“T believe you’re right, Kernan, 
mitted. 
“Broussard tried to tell old Whiskers a hundred 


” 


Breen ad- 
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The light from 
the flash lamp told 
the gendarme he 
had hit 


had just reminded Kernan, this was not a movie. 

No, far from it. His own feelings ought to prove 
that. You didn’t go sleepless over a mere picture. 
Didn’t feel your eyeballs popping from fatigue, 
and still keep on wakeful, three nights in a row. 


Lascher 
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For a moment as he studied her profile he forgot mur- 
der and broken heads and mad American engineers 


Decidedly, you couldn’t approach this from the angle of a sound 
stage. 

He thought back to the beginning, trying to approach the 
case with order. The two murders in 1919. They started it all. 
If he were smart enough, certainly he could trace back to those 
crimes the killing of Dr. Juste and of Broussard this week, and the 
attacks on the count and on Henry, even on him himself that 
first night, little as it amounted to. If he, as Sergeant Breen of 
the D. C. I., hadn’t failed disgracefully on his first case in the 
war years, he, Tourist Breen, out on a jaunt to quiet his nerves, 
wouldn’t be enmeshed in so much tragic business now. 

One might discount Lascher as a madman if one had to. But 
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Broussard had not been mad. Garrulous, as any old man of that 
type might be, but not mad. Knowing his zeal all these years to 
defend Lascher, his claim now that he knew the truth about the 
old events, it was pretty safe to conclude, was it not, that the 
assault on him had some connection with those events? 

At least so Breen reasoned. But where was Lascher? Where 
was this French police efficiency that you heard so much about 
and that he’d observed often enough himself? Certainly Brig- 
adier Renard was doing his best to find the man, was swearing 
loud enough that he would find him. Half the gendarmes in 
France were searching for him up and down the province. How 
had he got away so completely? (Continued on page 50 ) 
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OR two or three days prior to February 109, 1910, the Paris- 

Lyon-Mediterranée Railroad trains southward bound 

were filled to overflowing. As you may recall, our beloved 

“Hommes 40 Chevaux 8” were not part of the equipment 
of those trains, which were made up instead of first and second- 
class carriages and sleepers—to us Pullmans, to them ‘‘Compagnie 
Internationale des Wagons Lits et des Grands Express Européens.” 
If you had made your reservation in time, you were most com- 
fortable in those compartment cars; possibly you had some 
awkward and even embarrassing moments when it came to solving 
the combination lock on the doors of the bathroom you shared 
with the next compartment, but outside of this you no doubt 
enjoyed the trip. 

A little less fortunate were those that occupied the lits-salon; 
in these compartments, built for three, you pulled a handle above 
your seat and a sort of sofa came gliding out. Sheets and pajamas 
were out of order, for you may not have been all of the same 
family, but with your blouse and boots off you were next in line 
to the aristocracy of the wagons lits. As to the first and second- 
class carriages, you know all about them. 

But for 2 moment let us recall our early arrival at the station 
to get a corner seat in order to control in a slight measure the 
window—let us smile at our vain efforts to keep the entire com- 
partment for ourselves, or two of us, then four, and then giving 
up in disgust. Do you recall the little push-carts that were rolled 
up and down the dimly-lighted station platform by an attendant 
from whom you rented a blanket and a pillow? Do you remember 
the news vendor also with his push-cart from whom you bought 
La Vie Parisienne or a copy of Le Sourire or The Stars and Stripes 
or the Paris edition of The New York Herald? And then, to the 
accompaniment of innumerable whistles and toots and the 
slamming of doors, you are off to the World’s Greatest Tennis 
Tournament. 

Obviously, the actual traveling created no difficulties at all 
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to all these officers ontheir way to Cannes for the army 
championship. 

One of the principal reasons for holding this tournament was, 
of course, to pick the American Army team for the Inter-Allied 
Games that were to be played later on. You must admit it would 
have been funny had some unknown enlisted man from the rear 
ranks suddenly appeared and beaten all the Sam Brownes. 
Where would we have been with our high-brow tournament “‘for 
officers only”? 

There were no doubt some moments of indecision when it came 
to obeving literally and in its entirety the new travel order, which 
was as follows: 


C. G. U. S. Troops—Paris 8 Jan. 1919 
Number 5002 G1 Following telegram sent C.G. SOS Quote 
Reference our 4941 G1 Officers and Soldiers on leave may 
travel through Paris if necessary but will take first train 
from Paris which leaves for their destination 
after their arrival. This telegram has been re- 
peated to C. G. U. S. Troops, Paris. Unquote. 
Similar telegrams sent C.G. each army. 
Andrews 


I feel sure that the first part of the order was obeyed with 
enthusiasm. Out of the 192 men who played in the tourna- 
ment, all but none found it necessary to travel through Paris. 
But as to the second part, “‘will take first train from Paris,” 
well, let’s forget our trespasses and transgressions. The war was 
over anyway, so what the hell! Personally, I arrived in Cannes 
on a beautiful sunny morning and immediately proceeded to 
tennis headquarters at the Carlton Hotel. 

The hotel was on the palm-lined avenue that skirted the ocean 
and could not have been more ideally situated. Right next to it 
were the courts of the Carlton Club, on which many of the 
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matches were to be played. I was assigned a room that over- 
looked these courts as well as the ocean, so I was well fixed. The 
hotel was, of course, overrun with all my old tennis friends, so 
it required an hour or more to get oriented and find out what had 
happened over the past couple of years. In the crowd I found 
my old doubles partner, Captain Watson Washburn, and we 
immediately agreed to carry on together in the army tournament 
as we had done together on the courts in civilian life. 

And then it suddenly dawned on us that we must get out on 
the courts and get some badly needed practice. Washburn had 
not played at all since Plattsburg days in the summer of 1917, 
and I had played exactly once. I remembered that once, as it 
was under very unusual circumstances, just about a year previous. 
I was at French Staff School at Senlis and having been given 
twenty-four hours’ leave with the other officers I had gone to 
Paris, arriving there on a beautiful spring morning. As I wan- 
dered out from the station into the street, I noticed everybody 
looking up at the sky. I could discern nothing except a few 
French planes droning lazily about. I asked a few questions and 
was told that there was a raid on but that the Gothas were so 
high you could not see them. Sure enough, in a few minutes we 
heard a distant explosion. It seemed incredible that the French 
planes could not find the Gothas and yet the explosions from 
time to time were evidence that they were there somewhere. 

Of course, years after in retrospect it seems foolish that we did 








A sports magazine of the 
day spoke of accommoda- 
tions for 3,000 spectators 
at the Cannes Tennis Club 
matches. It was only 300, 
and here are most of them 


not at once realize that it was a long-range gun. At the 
time, though, no one thought it possible, and it was not 
until late in the day, when the regularity and the 
location of the bursts had been noted, that the news 
gradually spread about that it was Big Bertha. That 
afternoon as I was wandering about with nothing 
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particular to do I bumped into Lieutenant Caner. Neither of us 
had any idea that the other was in Paris or even in the A. E. F., 
for that matter. Neither of us was thinking of tennis, but the 
idea suddenly struck us that it would be fun to play with Paris 
being shelled by a long-range gun. We hopped a taxi and went 
down to the Tennis Club of Paris, where they have some very 
good indoor courts. We borrowed clothes and rackets. After a 
long lay-off you certainly get a big kick out of your first work-out, 
but now there was even more of it considering the conditions 
we were playing under. I would hardly call them dangerous as 
our chances of getting hit were purely mathematical, but with 
the explosions occurring every twenty minutes they did add a 
certain excitement. One shell did land rather closer than the others 
and startled Caner so that he missed an easy return. He stopped 
short and, with evident anger written all over his face, said, ““Why 
in hell can’t the damn Germans leave us alone when we are having 
a good game?” 

But, to get back to more norma! playing conditions at Cannes, 


we reported to Colonel 


Wait C. Johnson’s office 
—he was in charge of 
a 
Tennis 
Tournament 


Somebody’s idea of 
the importance of 





the A.E.F. tourney. 

A.E.F. Championship On opposite page, 
Col. Dwight F. 

AMERICAN OFFICERS Col. Dwishe F. 
STARTS the internationally 
February 19" 1919 famous cup, um- 
at 9 a.m. piring a match. At 





his feet, Harry 
Graff of the Y 


Cannes, France 


the tournament. He was out at the time 
but we were duly registered and each of us 
received a card specifying in military fash- 
ion when and where we were to report for 
practice. We realized, of course, that with 
a large number of officers blowing in, some 
of whom might be a little lost, some 
organization was needed, but after even the 
few moments of tennis atmosphere, we re- 
verted back to type and thought that we 
were being regimented and were of the 
opinion that this did not go with a tennis 
tournament. We were individuals again 
and we should be allowed to practice with 
whom and when we pleased, for tennis was 
an individual game and each man had his 
own way of getting into shape. Where was 
this Colonel Johnson? We’d show him how 
to run the tournament! Just as we were at 
the height of our indignation, in blows the 
colonel. Unfortunately for our wrath, he 
was thoroughly disarming. He was most 
cordial, cheerful and easy to meet, quite 
unconscious of the eagles on his shoulders. 
He explained the mechanics of the tourna- 
ment in a few minutes and we immediately 
realized that he knew exactly 
what it was all about. 

Our indignation at the colonel 
not only melted away but de- 
veloped into a thorough liking for 
him which grew as the days went 
by. He was most understanding 
and (Continued on page 46) 
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FLASHBACK 


N AUGUST 2, 1914, the advance guard of the 
German Eighth Corps crossed the frontier of 
Luxembourg, seized a bridge at Wasserbillig 
which went under the prophetic name of Adolf, 

demanded and gained the right of passage through the 
tiny duchy, and accomplished thereby the first overtly 
hostile act of the Warld War. 

Computing from that epochal date, the European War 
(as the world at first innocently called it) lasted exactly 
1563 days. 

Computing from the day of her own official entry, 
April 6, 1917, up to the Armistice, America was at war 
with Germany, in letter and in fact, for only slightly more 
than a third of the whole period—s85 days. 

Although four American divisions had previously had 
a taste of front-line service and had suffered casualties, 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, Chief of the Statistics Branch 
of the Genera] Staff during the war (and now, incident- 
ally, a Legionnaire and a distinguished resident of Cleve- 
land, where he will be on hand September 21st to help 
welcome the Legion’s Eighteenth National Convention), 
accepts April 25th, the day when the First Division, 
A. E. F., entered an active sector on the Picardy front, 
as the beginning of America’s active battle participation. 
On that basis, American troops were a part of the Allied 
combat forces for 201 days. 


6 onan siege 2 and one days is slightly more than 
one-eighth of the war’s whole duration. But it must 
be remembered that the war had its doldrums as well as 
its periods of intense activity. Roughly (but not too 
roughly, at that), these corresponded to the seasons. 
The war began in the summer. The First Battle of the 
Marne was fought in summer, and was succeeded by the 
race for the Channel ports which brought the stalemate 
of trench warfare into being and a winter of com- 
parative inactivity. That winter included a Christmas 
Day on which the English and German troops fraternized 
between the lines, swapped food and tobacco, kicked a 
football around—a fantastic state of affairs which every- 
body except the participants took at the time for a fable 
made out of whole cloth, but which we now know was 
definite fact. 

With 1915 came desperate attempts on both sides to 
feel out the strength of their mutual defenses—each side 
found, to its cost, that the defense was simpler and in- 
finitely less costly than the attack. Then the center of 
interest shifted to the titanic struggle for Gallipoli— 
largely a summer campaign. 

With 1916 came the surprise of a winter battle (and the 
season was part of the surprise) for the fortress of Verdun 
—a battle that lasted into and through the summer, a 
battle, in fact, so sensitive and responsive did that sector 
become to the slightest suggestion of activity, which 
actually did not end until the war itself was at an end. 
Then, in the heart of summer, the British initiated the 
desperate inch-by-inch struggle along the Somme. 

A quiet winter followed which the Germans put to 
good use by constructing the formidable redoubt of the 
Hindenburg Line, to which they withdrew with the dawn 
of spring. With the withdrawal the front flamed into its 
customary seasonal activity. including the French 


offensive along the Aisne which was to end the war—and 
nearly did, the wrong way. There followed a winter of 
portentous waiting—waiting for the inevitable German 
offensive which was also to end the war, and which again 
nearly did, also the wrong way. That offensive opened 
on the first spring day of 1918, and initiated a frenzy of 
combat activity which was to see no letup until the final 
curtain was rung down. 

In that desperate summer of climax America was to 
play a leading part. And that is the way in which to 
measure the extent and importance of her share. We 
count time, really, not by its mere lapse but by what is 
accomplished during it. The last two-hundred days of 
the war were of far more tremendous significance than 
the thirteen-hundred-odd that had gone before. And 
during those two-hundred days America was superbly 
represented. She had promised, she performed. 

Actually the two-hundred-day period can be shortened. 
It was on July 18th, with the Allied counter-thrust south 
of Soissons that punctured the bubble of the Marne 
salient, that the war began to end. If there is one day, in 
addition to November 11th, which the Allied world should 
set aside for gratitude and commemoration, July 18th is 
that day. On that day the initiative definitely passed 
from Germany to the Aliies—an initiative that was never 
relinquished until the guns ceased. 

America was in that battle. America was in the thick 
of all that followed—if not everywhere, then wherever 
things were hottest. At the time of her greatest activity 
she had twenty-nine divisions in action—not European- 
size divisions of six- or eight-thousand men, but the 
home-grown article, raised to war strength, of some 
28,000 men—a total of more than eight-hundred-thou- 
sand men, which, with auxiliary combat troops added, 
brought the figure close to a million and a quarter. 
During the flaming crescendo of the final three months 
America held a longer front than Britain. In the tooth- 
and-claw grapple of the Argonne she was counting her 
gains by the foot while Britain and France were counting 
theirs by the kilometer. Fair enough—they had been in 
the desperate mess for four years, and America for only 
a few months. It was reasonable that America, having 
stepped into the breach, should take over and carry on 
with all the zest and freshness of which she was capable. 
And that, despite too prevalent opinion to the contrary, 
was lots. ° 


4 Rw contrary opinion has by no means been con- 
fined to rival Allies pardonably seeking for each 
other the lion’s share of the credit. It has been frequently 
expressed in America. The truth is that the home folks 
at the time never realized quite what was going on along 
the Western Front and have not added extensively to their 
conception of it since. It was natural that, while it was 
going on and for a little time after, they thought the boys 
from home were the whole show; it has been an inevitable 
reaction that they eventually came to the conclusion 
that the boys from home were not even stagehands. 

It does no harm, once in a while, to remind America 
of the fact that each recurring summertide since 1918 
has marked the anniversary of a nation’s manhood 
pouring out its might and its blood on far fields. 
































THE LEGION 
RECOGNIZES SCHOLASTIC 
ATTAINMENT AT THE 
SERVICE ACADEMIES 
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ITH their present association founded upon 

military traditions, upon patriotism and a 

sincere belief in national defense, it is but 

natural that Legionnaires should have a 

definite and active interest in the great service academies 
of our country—the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Here are trained the young Americans for com- 
missions in the Army and Navy—officers who will form 
the nucleus of future armed forces should the need arise. 
There is even a closer tie for those Legion posts and 
Legionnaires who have stimulated the desire of the sons 
of deceased comrades to apply for appointment to the 
academies. In 1926 through action of Congress the 
President was authorized to appoint annually from the 
country at large eighty sons of deceased Army, Navy and 
Marine service men to West Point and Annapolis, forty 
to each academy—sons of men who were killed in action 
or who died before July 2, 1921, of wounds or disease 
acquired in the World War. One-half of this number shall 











Jack Arthur 
Obermeyer, 
the midship- 
man honored 
with The 
American 
Legion award 
at the United 
States Naval 
Academy. At 
right, Past 
National 
Commander 
Edward E. 
Spafford, who 
represented 
the Legion at 
Annapolis 


FOR MERIT 








Cadet Oliver Garfield Haywood, 
Jr., receives The American Legion 
award from Past National Com- 
mander Franklin D’Olier, with 
Major General W. D. Connor, su- 
perintendent of the United States 
Military Academy, an interested 
spectator. At right, Mr. D’Olier 





be the sons of deceased officers, the other 
half, sons of enlisted men. The special 
classification of which we speak is, of 
course, in addition to the regular appoint- 
ments through Senators or Representa- 
tives which are available to all youths, 
including the sons of Legionnaires. 
The courses, comparable to those of 
many engineering schools, lead to a B. S. 
degree as well as to a commission, so 
better training could not be desired. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity for Legion posts to acquaint widows of service men, whose 
sons are now reaching college age, of this special privilege ex- 
tended by the Government. During the past year, only fourteen 
cadets and fifteen midshipmen represented this special category, 
so there are openings for ambitious young men. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the (Continued on page 61) 
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St. Louris Caucus Bapces 


To the Editor: When The American 
Legion held its caucus in St. Louis seven- 
teen years ago little red, white and blue 
stamped ribbons were given to the dele- 
gates. How many of these historical 
keepsakes are still in the possession of 
veterans? I’m proud to say I still have 
mine. I’d like to hear from others who 
still have the caucus badge. 
Epwarp H. McCraHon 

1785 Columbia Road, N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 


(The St. Louis Caucus delegate’s badge was 
reproduced in the June, 1934, issue of the 
Monthly in an article on the caucus by 
John Black, a delegate from New York, 
which was entitled “A Giant in the 
Making.” —EpITor.) 


WHEN Is AMERICANISM P 

To the Editor: 1s the Legion really de- 
fending Americanism? I know that we 
take an oath to do so, but it seems to me 
that much of our activity in that regard 
has led us into the very opposite position 
of attacking the rights and privileges 
which underlie true Americanism. I 
know that this is a serious charge, but I 
think it can be sustained. If the Legion 
in its attack on communism were attack- 
ing what is vicious in communism, there 
could be nothing but praise, but when 
inadvertently and without at times real- 
izing it, they stand against all those 
movements which in the name of jus- 
tice are seeking a solution of our common 
and dangerous social problems, they are 
themselves undermining the thing that is 
distinctive in Americanism. 

I could cite several cases, but here is 
one: Legionnaires of Michigan backed 
the Dunckel-Baldwin Bill in our State 
Legislature, a bill ostensibly designed to 
check communism, but actually so loosely 
drawn that it had instead become an 
attack on the fundamental rights of 
American citizens. Instead of defeating 
communism it would have defeated 
Americanism. Those of us who believe in 
free speech and in democratic government 
were opposed to the bill. It was clearly 
brought out during a hearing on the bill 
that had such a law been on the statute 
books of Virginia during the days of Jef- 
ferson and upon the books of Illinois dur- 
ing the days of Lincoln, both of these 
men would have landed in state’s prison 
for their utterances. 

Can we not in the Legion distinguish 
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between movements designed to secure 
justice according to the accepted Ameri- 
can tradition, and those movements 
which would seek to attain those ends 
by revolutionary violence? And are we 
so unaware of the violence which is al- 
ready exerted in too many cases against 
those who seek to exercise their funda- 
mental American rights of free speech? 
Is the Legion to allow itself to become the 
tool of those interests which do not want 
inevitable economic adjustment to be 
discussed, by being relied upon to make 
the charge of communism against every 
such rightful activity? 

I do not profess to know a great deal 
about communism, but I do know that 
the Russian Revolution and the French 
Revolution and the American Revolu- 
tion were all preceded by a denial of 
civil liberties. And I do know that if 
the channels of free discussion are closed 
by overt suppression or by menace and 
fear, no power under heaven can avert 
a violent outbreak. But if they are kept 
open, no power under heaven can bring 
one to pass. 

HusBert N. DUKES 
Richard F. Smith Post, Jackson, Mich.; 
former Department Chaplain of Idaho. 


THE GEN-U-WINE ARTICLE 

To the Editor: Doughnuts and the Salva- 
tion Army are, in a sense, synonymous 
to veterans of the World War—and that 
doesn’t apply only to men who served 
in the A. E. F. No doubt, like the pies 
that mother used to make, veterans still 
feel that they have never since tasted 
doughnuts like those the Salvation Army 
lassies handed out. 

Well, here’s a chance for wives and 
mothers to try their hand at the real 
thing. Recently here in New York City 
at a reception and doughnut fry given in 
honor of Major Helen Purviance—noted 
for having shaped the first Salvation 
Army doughnuts in France in August, 
1917, and credited with having mixed, 
battered, shaped and handed out over a 
million doughnuts—the secret of the 
Sally doughnut recipe was disclosed. 

Here it is, ladies: One cup of sugar 
beaten with three eggs, add cup of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
one-half teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
Put a cup of flour in the sifter and add 





Because of space demands, letters quoted in 
this department (responsibility for state- 
ments in which is vested in the writers and not 
in this magazine) are subject to abridgment 

















three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one teaspoonful of salt and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of finely grated nut- 
meg. 

Sift into the liquid and beat well to- 
gether, adding enough flour to make a 
dough that can be rolled and handled, 
but not too stiff. Cut and fry in leaf 
lard, keeping the fat at almost boiling 
point. Cover with powdered sugar. 

The recipe alone makes your mouth 
water. 

Dovucitas CAMPBELL 
57 William Street, 
New York City. 


Wie Gent’s, KAMERADP 


To the Editor: I seek correspondence con- 
tact with American front-soldiers. Can 
you assist me through a notice in your 
publication? 

On September 26, 1918, I became an 
American prisoner and then by way of 
Souilly went to Prisoner of War Company 
33 at Aigrefeuille. Our company com- 
mander was 1st Lieutenant Davis and 
later, in Bassens, Captain Gordon. Both 
of them gained the respect of the German 
prisoners of war. Also Pastor Hartman 
(Philadelphia?) , who visited us frequently. 

Are there American war participants by 
the name of Dopheide? A friend of mine 
would gladly make contact with them 
by ietter. 

I would be very pleased if you would 
comply with my request. I shall be glad 
to reciprocate. 

With regards and with comradely 
greeting, 

Fritz [BRUGGER 
Klein-Machnow, Wiesenrain 12, 
Berlin-Zehiendorf 4, Germany. 


CAUGHT IN THE Act 
To the Editor: Tell me something, please: 
The picture of General Harbord in the 
May issue of the Monthly shows him 
wearing the two stars of a major general, 
yet the caption to the right refers to him 
as a brigadier. Anyway, keep up the 
good work you are doing. Although in 
these days of radio and clippers we are 
not far away, the Monthly takes us right 
home, so to speak, to the mainland. 

F. A. Woopwarp, M.D. 

Veterans Administration, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


(Touché, doc. Occasionally we show 
chevrons hindside to, but we try to be exira- 
particular with generals —EpITOR.) 
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WAVE LET 


y= post, along with 11,000 

others, CAN do something to 
stop this yearly killing of 36,000 
Americans and injury of 
1,000,000 others in street and 
highway automobile accidents 


HE American Legion is again moving into the Argonne. 

Just as eighteen vears ago the A. E. F. assembled its full 

driving power for one great thrust, lined up long in 

advance for a supreme blow at the enemy, so the Legion 
today moves forward all along the line in a battle whose front 
is all America. After years of training, after countless preliminary 
skirmishes, after many lesser battles, The American Legion now 
drives straight at the heart of the national enemy who is waging 
war on streets and highways against the American people. 

The Legion launches itself into a united battle against a foe who 
killed 36,000 Americans and maimed 1,000,000 
others in the single year of 1935, who is inflict- 
ing in motor accidents this year a like appalling 
casualty toll. 

He is a foe who cannot be defeated by six 

American Legion Departments fighting sepa- 
rately, by a dozen Departments or even a score. 
He can be routed only when forty-eight States 
form a solid front, when all the Legion’s 11,000 
posts have their places in line, when that whole 
line moves forward like an army in battle. 

And this is just what the National American- 
ism Commission of The American Legion is 
calling for as the Legion prepares for the Na- 
tional Convention in Cleveland, September 
21st to 24th. It expects to review at Cleveland 
the mighty work for highway safety accom- 
plished by a good share of all Departments and 
posts in this present year. It sees all the work 
already done, this year and in preceding years, 
as the preliminary to the new great offensive in 
which every post and every Legionnaire will 
have a place on the fighting front. 

The Cleveland convention comes at the end 
of the summer automobile touring season, in 
which every Legionnaire wili have acquired a new awareness of 
the magnitude of the highway safety problem. The convention 
comes as millions of American school children are beginning a 
new year. Sixteen hundred children were killed last year playing 
in streets, and children constituted a large percentage of the 3,030 
persons killed in 1935 while walking on rural roads. September 
therefore calls to every Legion post which has not yet formed a 
safety committee, which has not yet enlisted its whole commun- 
ity in this effort. 

Already the Legion’s new great safety army is partly formed. 
Many Departments now have State Safety Committees, working 
closely with the National Americanism Commission and guiding 
the safety programs being carried on by the safety committees of 
districts, counties and posts. Notable organization work has 
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LIVE 


already been done in such States as Louisiana, Tennessee, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Colorado and 
West Virginia. 

The procedure by which any post can take its place on the 
safety fighting line is simple. If it is not already in touch with 
its Department Safety Committee, it may begin work by writing 
to the National Americanism Commission of The American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana, for a copy of the booklet, “The 
American Legion and the Traffic Accident Problem.” This 
32-page booklet contains all the information on the Legion’s 
objectives and practical advice on conducting local community 
safety campaigns and other activities. The booklet was prepared 
by the Legion in co-operation with the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
A Legionnaire, John J. Hall, is director of the Street and High- 
way Safety Division of this insurance organization. He is mak- 
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Indian River Post of Cocoa, Florida, established 
and operates this Highway Emergency First Aid 
Station with the help of its local Red Cross unit 


ing addresses at Department Conventions and will speak at one 
of the main sessions of the Cleveland Convention. 

Mr. Hall is serving this year as Director of Safety for the New 
York Department, in addition to working with the National 
Americanism Commission in organizing all Departments for 
intensive efforts. He has had a leading part in a series of safety 
campaigns, featuring public rallies, by Legion posts in Greater 
New York. These meetings, preceded by parades, the display 
of Legion safety posters and distribution of safety booklets, are 
typical of those held by posts in all parts of the country. 

An effective means of impressing any community with the 
Legion’s program is the 12-by-25-feet American Legion safety 
poster. The 1936 poster, bearing the Legion’s emblem in its 
beautiful colors, shows a police officer holding in his arms the 
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Lamar Y. McLeod Post placed in beautiful and 

historic Bienville Square at Mobile, Alabama, an 

American Legion Safety Poster as a part of its 

campaign to teach safe driving and end motor 

casualties. Any post may obtain the posters for 
its own community 


tiny victim of a traffic accident, and the legend says ‘‘Stop this 
killing!” Thousands of these posters have been displayed by 
Legion posts this year. Tennessee posts alone placed goo of them 
on billboards. The poster may be obtained for one dollar. 
Orders may be sent to the National Americanism Commission in 
Indianapolis or the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters at its New York address. Purchasers pay a slight 

postal charge upon delivery. Through 
Dumwro why but the ee ee by ae perenne 

Advertising Association of America, 
paar Sams So any post should be able to obtain with- 
out charge from a company in its own 
community billboards ideally suited 
for the posters. A new poster for use in 
the coming year is being prepared. 

The National Americanism Com- 
mission is distributing to Departments 
and posts other literature for use in 
safety campaigns. One is the booklet 
“Live and Let Live,” published by the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. This consists of 39 
pages., It presents startling motor ac- 
cident statistics and is illustrated with 
powerful cartoons and sketches. 

The American Legion gained a new 
ally in its safety program when the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
recently made available to the National 
Americanism Commission $10,000 to 
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permit the extension of the campaign among 
posts throughout the country. Homer L. 
Chaillaux, Director of the Commission, announces 
that this sum will be used in preparing two talk- 
ing-slide films, which will point out the means by 
which traffic accidents can be controled, and a 
new safety handbook. The films will be available 
to every American Legion post. In displaying 
them, posts will use special slide-film machines 
of which 12,000 are now in the hands of automo- 
bile dealers throughout the country. 

Another effective aid in the Legion’s enlarged 
safety campaign is a new motion picture “And 
Sudden Death,” produced by Paramount Pic- 
tures Corporation. This is especially suitable 
for showing in theaters under Legion auspices, 
in connection with a general post safety cam- 
paign. 

If you go to the Cleveland convention, you'll 
see many reminders of the Legion’s safety work. 
In addition to the prominence which will be 
given to the topic on the convention program, 
there will be featured in the Public Auditorium 
a display of Legion safety posters, and Cleveland 
posts will place one hundred of these posters on 
billboards. Efforts are being made also to have 
the posters displayed by posts in all towns on 
principal automobile routes leading to Cleveland. 

An important consideration in the Legion’s 
safety plans is the fact that legislatures of forty- 
four States will meet this fall. A principal Legion 
objective is the enactment of uniform traffic 
legislation and laws affecting ownership and 
driving of cars. The Legion has indorsed a 
model traffic code, drawn up by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 

Other objectives of the Legion are safety 
education in the elementary and high schools, active support of 
officials in a reasonable enforcement of traffic laws and support 
of traffic engineering surveys where they are advisable. With 
these is the continued educational campaign for motorists and 
pedestrians by means of publications, radio, movies, billboards 
and speakers. Every post can share in this work. 

There you are—what better subject than safety for your post’s 
August meet- 
ing? Or, if your 
post folds up 
during the dog 
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the outfit falls in 

in September. 
Meanwhile, 

Isaac Van Wert Post of Van 

Wert, Ohio, placed large signs 

like this on main highways 


























why not write 
for al] the infor- 
mation and get 
ready to go 
when your post 
votes to join all 
other posts which are trying to make our dangerous streets and 
highways safe for children and for everybody else. 
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Autographs and Letters 


HE United States is no longer what it was to ten-year-old 
Jane Berndt. Nowadays when she looks at the map in 
Mullanphy School in St. Louis she sees Connecticut as a lot of 
territory surrounding the city of Stratford; Wisconsin as the 
background for the town of Bayfield from which hails an Indian 
chief, Oscar Ma Koonts; and so on with twenty-nine other 
States representing all sections of the country. 
During the St. Louis National Convention, Jane sought out 
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Jane Berndt, whose 
St. Louis Conven- 
tion autograph 
book has grown 
into a country- 
wide correspond- 
ence club 


Legionnaires from 
thirty-one States and 
had them inscribe 
their names in her 
autograph book. Now 
Jane Berndt, whose 
father is a member of 
Aubuchon - Dennison 
Post of St. Louis, 
finds herself the 
founder of a corres- 
pondence club whose 
other members are 
the sons and daugh- 
ters of Legionnaires 
living in the thirty- 
one States. 

Last Christmas she sent Christmas cards to all those who had 
signed their names and asked for letters from girls of their 
families. Most notable response was from Stratford, Connecticut, 
where John J. Walsh gave Jane’s card with its request to his wife, 
a teacher in the Wilcoxson School. Letters from Stratford boys 
and girls went to St. Louis, and letters have been passing back 
and forth ever since. When E. Ward Ireland, superintendent of 
Stratford’s schools, attended a convention of educators in St. 
Louis this summer, he carried greetings from the fifth grade in 
his town and presented them to Jane in her school along with a 
photograph of the Stratford fifth-graders. 

And, in case any other little girl wants to join her correspond- 
ence club, Jane’s address is 1809 Alfred Avenue. 





Mother to 7 ‘wenty-Five 


T ISN’T always Home, Sweet Home when four-year-old 

Jimmy gets the idea that he is Jungle Jim of radioland and 
stages an impromptu cleanup act with his six-year-old brother, 
or when a couple of older brothers enact on the living-room rug 
the battle of the century 
between Man Mountain 
Dean and Jumping Joe 
Savoldi. Mother resigns 
herself to martyrdom and 
looks forward to the day 
when the children have 
grown up. 

No martyrdom for 
Mrs. William Laub of 
The American Legion 


Auxiliary unit in Bandon, 
Oregon, 


who seems to 


A Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of one is Mrs. 
William Laub, Auxil- 
iare of Bandon, Ore- 
gon. After her own 
five children had mar- 
ried, she undertook the 
role of mother for 
twenty parentless boys 
and girls of whom 
those shown above are 
still “growing up” 
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hold a motherhood championship. For, reports Mrs. Elizabeth 
F. Lucas, President of the unit, she has not only reared five 
children of her own—all of them now grown up and married, 
and parents of six of Mrs. Laub’s grandchildren—but she has 
also taken on the role of mother for twenty other boys and girls. 
Of the twenty, eleven have grown up and gone out into the world. 
Nine children remained in the family circle at the time Mrs. 
Lucas wrote. 

Mrs. Laub is a child welfare committee of one. Wherever she 
has found motherless and fatherless boys and girls she has taken 
them into her own home. She has taught them cleanliness, 
honesty and good behavior. They have made good records in 
the schools. Mrs. Laub’s only reward—shared by her husband, 
who is a logger and dairyman—is personal satisfaction in helping 
her boys and girls develop normally and happily. For them, she 
has year after year canned 800 quarts of fruits and vegetables 
and meats. The farm with its garden supplies an abundance of 
good food the year round. In addition to the Laub home of four 
bedrooms, two cottages furnish quarters for the large family. 


King Mule 


FLORIDA post is proud of the fact that its town is the 
strawberry capital of the world, a Washington post works 
for the greater glory of its community by holding an annual 
lettuce and spinach festival, and a post in Missouri tells the world 
of its town’s livestock prestige by providing scores of calves each 
year to the boys and girls of a 4-H Club. Add to the long list of 
posts which celebrate the fame of local products Herbert Griffin 
Post of Columbia, Tennessee, which is proud of the fact that its 
town is the mule center of the world. 

When Columbia celebrates Mule Day, as it has for seventy- 
five years, Griffin Post has a leading role. With 20,000 visitors 
cramming the town of 8,000, Legionnaires are both hosts and 
traffic policemen. Biggest problem is to keep out of the two-mile 
parade of mules and other stock—a mighty picturesque and 
noisy procession—the thousands of motor cars of visitors. 


Rooster Feathers 


F THE drum corps of Campo-Manfre Post of Kansas City, 

Missouri, manages to make its dream come true by attending 
the Cleveland National Convention, you will know you have 
seen it there. Plenty of drum corps wearing shining helmets of 
chromium and all the colors of the rainbow. The Kansas City 
outfit, however, is the only corps whose headgear is the famed 
plumed hat of the Italian Bersaglieri. Moreover, the post got 
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Legionnaire Harry Foster, Director of Opera- 
tions at the San Diego Exposition, gets a selling 
talk on how to use his bonus money from his 
eight-year-old son George. The Modeltown ex- 
hibit of the Federal Housing Administration 
includes fifty-six miniature houses 


its hats with the personal compliments of Benito Mussolini. 

“We sent an inquiry to Italy when we decided to adopt this 
headgear,” reports Post Commander Joseph G. Damico. ‘We 
got no immediate reply and concluded that our request for in- 
formation had been sidetracked in a country busy carrying on a 
war. Then one day along came a large box of the hats with an 
expression of appreciation from Mussolini himself.’ 

For its forty hats the post paid import duty of $107. 


When Guests Turn Hosts 


ANBURY (Connecticut) Post believes that it holds the 

record of being the first Legion post to entertain at a dinner 
the German World War veterans of its community. The first 
dinner to the former enemy was arranged in 1930 by Post Com- 
mander Joseph Treadwell, who two years later was Commander 
of the Department. For seven years the post’s annual dinner 
of pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut and accompaniments has con- 
stituted an important part of the post’s activities which have 
resulted in a!l but two or three of the German veterans becoming 
American citizens. 

“This year,” reports Wilbert O. Jacob, Acting Adjutant, “our 
guests provided an innovation. During the festivities of our post 
dinner, they asked for one of our rooms in which to hold a private 
meeting. The result was an invitation to our post to attend a 
dinner given by the German veterans. This came off in March, 
and was a great affair. We believe it marks a new record—the 
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first time American veterans have been feted by 
their former enemies, their friends of today.” 


Annual Ox Roast 


HEN Labor Day comes to Albion, Penn- 

sylvania, the whole town of 2,500 turns 
out to join in the ox roast of Oakley K. Cobb 
Post. For twelve years the post has celebrated 
the holiday by being host to its town and to the 
crowds which come from Erie, twenty-five miles 
distant, and other communities. Last year’s ox 
roast set a record, according to Legionnaire Jack 
Proust, who cites more than a ton of barbecued 
meat consumed, a crowd of 15,000, receipts of 
$2,700 and a post profit of $700. Only dis- 
cordant note came from the post piano, for- 
gotten out of doors when a heavy rain came up 
after the big crowd had ended its merrymaking 
on the Main Street midway. 


Memorial Band Shell 


AJOR General George Collins Rickards 
lives in the memory of Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, as the community’s most distinguished 
citizen. When he died on January 15, 1933, the 
members of James M. Henderson Post paid final 
tribute to a citizen soldier whose military career, 
begun as a private in 1877, covered forty-eight 
years of active duty—the longest continuous 
service on record, they believe. 

Today Oil City continues to honor General 
Rickards. Dedicated to his memory is a me- 
morial band shell, notable in itself and doubly 
notable for the concerts given by the city’s 
American Legion Band, an outstanding musical 
organization of the State. The shell cost $7,000, 
is forty-one feet wide 
and twenty-eight feet 








Who ya Calla’ Sure ~ buf. deep and is modeled on 
Ceneral “?-Them Youre Sup- half-scale after the or 
Staves means (5 to chestra shell of the 
years Continuous ) Year “em Hollywood Bowl. 


“Our band includes 
many veterans of the 
112th Infantry Band 
which won all the band 
first prizes in the A. E. 
F.,” writes Harry P. 
Thompson, band mana- 
ger. “A large percent- 
age of this regiment, 
General Rickards’ 
World War command, 
came from Oil City and 
vicinity. After the war, 
General Rickards 
served as first Chief 
of the Militia Bureau 
oi the War Depart- 
ment which directs the countrywide National Guard program.” 


Mr. Ripley, Please Note 


T SNOWS in Arkansas occasionally and when it does Legion- 
naire Nathan Kern, clerk in a shoe store in Helena, brings 
out for active duty the pair of hob-nailed shoes which he brought 
back with him from the A. E. F. Maybe there are still some other 
hobnails of the A. E. F. in active service, but City Editor Ed 
Schultz of the Helena World is willing to bet that among them 
there is no other pair of Q. M. C. hobnails of size 5, like Mr. 
Kern’s own. Mr. Kern hangs on to his because they remind him 
of pleasant weeks of sitting in front (Continued on page 60) 
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Fe NAVY RULED 


ADIO played an impor- 

tant part in assuring 
communication between Wash- 
ington and the A. E. F. Even 
with cables cut by the enemy, 
liaison could be maintained 
with forces in distant places 


ADIO broadcasting as we know it today with 
its sometimes too-generous distribution of 
opera and dance music, comedy and drama, 
political speeches, news and information 
bulletins was still a thing of the future when we 
entered the World War in 1917, even though experimental at- 
tempts at broadcasting music had been made the year previous. 
Wireless telegraphy, however, was launched in 1896 by Marconi, 
and in 1903 the first transoceanic radiogram was transmitted. 
The science had developed to a state where it played a big role in 
communication services of armies and navies during the war. 

Preparedness in the vital matter of communications was begun 
in our country immediately after the start of the war in 1914. A 
representative of the Navy Department, Commander S. C. 
Hooper, made a study of the latest developments in radio and war 
communications throughout the Allied nations, our navy radio 
was expanded, and in 1916 the Naval Communication Service 
created. A year before we entered the war, wire and wireless 
communications of the entire country were mobilized. It proved 
a simple matter, therefore, to inaugurate war service. 

Naval radio stations had already been established in Arling- 
ton, Virginia; San Diego, California; Hawaii, the Canal Zone and 
the Philippines, and there were available a number of commercial 
stations. To these were added a station at Annapolis, Maryland; 
and, with the co-operation of the French government, the most 
powerful station of its time, the Lafayette station, was built at 
Croix d’Hins, near Bordeaux, for trans-Atlantic service, although 
this had not been completed at the time of the Armistice and did 
not receive its first test until August, 1920. 

Even though during the war the Navy controled all radio 
operations of our country both at home and abroad, taking over 


The camp of the Marine guard at the United 
States Naval Radio Station at Tuckerton, 
New Jersey 


and operating fifty-nine commercial stations in addition to those 
owned by the Government, the story we can let you read and the 
pictures we show are not from an ex-gob but from two ex-Marines. 
Marine detachments were assigned to guard duty on these sta- 
tions and we introduce ex-Gyrenes Paul F. Howard of 1192 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, and Fred Schlayer of 8833- 
81st Avenue, Glendale, Long Island, New York, who were with 
the detachment at the United States Naval Radio Station at 
Tuckerton, New Jersey. 


IRST, a salute to Comrade Fred Schlayer, who sent us a fine 

collection of snapshots taken at the Tuckerton station, of 
which we select the two that are displayed. Next, our thanks to 
Paul F. Howard, who generously supplied us with this interesting 
story of the station: 

“How about a story of one of the radio stations operated by the 
Navy and guarded by the Marines during the war? All right? 
Here goes: 

“At the outbreak of the war I was commanding officer of the 
Marine detachment at the radio station at Tuckerton, New 
Jersey. This station and one at Sayville, Long Island, belonged to 
the Goldschmidt Telefunken Company of Germany—Tucker- 
ton’s sister station in Germany being at Elvasse, Hanover, while 

Sayville’s was at Nauen. Until we entered the war, 
the German company was permitted to operate these 
stations, although a Naval officer as censor, a Marine 
detachment as guard and American wireless operators 
were on duty at each place. 
“Both of these stations were vital to the United 
States and were taken over immediately after war 
was declared in April, 1917. The German employes 
were removed and the stations were placed under 
command of the Naval Communication Service at 
Washington which had charge of all radio stations. 
Direct wire connection 
was perfected between all 
stations and the Navy 
office in Washington. 

“Our station at Tuck- 
erton, which was manned 
by naval personnel, op- 


Bad news for the 
American soldiers 
left behind on the 
Rhine. No dough- 
nuts for seven 
whole days 
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From this tall tower at Tuckerton, New Jersey, 
official wireless messages were flashed to stations 
in France, England and Italy. Owned and operated 
originally by a German company, it was taken 
over by our Navy when we entered the war 


erated with the Eifel Tower in Paris and Carnarvon in Wales. 
All the communiqués issued by the Allies and by the central 
powers and given to the American press as well as official mes- 
sages came through Tuckerton and not by cable. It may not be 
generally known but for forty-eight hours these stations were 
our country’s only means of communication with Europe after 
German submarines had cut the Atlantic cables. Most of the 
traffic both ways was in code and its contents was unknown to the 
operators who handled it. 

“The radio station was about three miles from the village of 
Tuckerton, which had a population of about 600 and a movie 
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twice a month. It was in one of South Jersey’s famous swamps, 
near Little Egg Harbor, and had a larger allowance of mosquitoes 
and greenhead flies than any other part of the State. The sentries 
on duty at night wore nets over their heads. It was almost im- 
possible to sleep in the tents, so many of the men climbed up to 
the first platform of the antenna tower, about eighty feet from 
the ground and slept there. The platform had no guard rails, but 
no one ever fell off, so it must have been that guardian angels 
watched over these lofty sleepers or else they didn’t roll in their 
sleep. 

“One day a sentry reported that a shore patrol boat was head- 
ing up through a narrow creek that ran to the station. I went 
down to bring the commander of the boat up to the station’s 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Commander Lichtenstein, U.S.N. 
I reached the boat; some sailors were holding off the bow with 
boat hooks. Seeing no one in officer’s uniform, I asked one gob 
where the commanding officer was. He said, ‘There he is with the 
boat hook,’ and called, ‘Hey, Jim, someone wants to see you.’ 
One of the blue jackets dropped his hook, came over and intro- 
duced himself as Lieutenant Jim Cromwell, U.S.N.R.F., in com- 
mand. I suggested he report to our commanding officer. He said 
I would have to wait till he got into uniform. 

“‘Another officer in uniform then came ashore, reported he was 
the engineer officer and that he and a hospital corpsman were the 
only regular navy men on the boat, and his pistol the only weapon 
aboard. I asked him about the one-pounder on the bow, but he 
said they had no ammunition for it and if fired, it would probably 
rip the deck and go overboard—that if they met a German sub 

all they could do would be to 
shear it off with their boat hooks 
and try to sink it with the canned 
goods in the galley. 

“It developed that the boat 
was Mr. Cromwell’s and he had 
turned it over to the Govern- 
ment, was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant and given command. The 
crew were mostly his college 
classmates. Mr. Cromwell was 
then only eighteen years old and 
didn’t think at that time he 
would become famous by marry- 
ing one of America’s wealthiest 
girls. Cromwell later went to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
for one of its celebrated three 
months’ classes. I am sure after 
he learned something about the 
Navy the rest of his service was a 
credit to both him and the ser- 
vice.” 

We asked Naval Communica- 
tions in Washington what “‘call 
letters’’—you know, like WEAF, 
W2X0O and so on—the Tuckerton 
station used during the war and 
received this reply: 
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“Call sign radio sta- 
tion Tuckerton prior 
Naval operation, Wil- 
liam George George. 
Navy call Negat Wil- 
liam William.” 

Can any present or 
ex-sparks tell us if the 
entire call was put 
through when that 
station was wanted or 
just the initial letters? 

The Marine detach- 
ment at Tuckerton, 
which numbered a 
hundred men at its 
greatest strength, has 
kept up wartime ties 
through annual re- 
unions. As many as 
thirty-seven men have 
attended the meetings. 
The 1936 reunion will 
be held at the Carlton 
House in Tuckerton, 
New Jersey, on Saturday, September 26th. Since many of the 
gyrenes married Tuckerton girls, the meeting will be in part a 
home-coming. Arthur V. Waldron of the Socony Vacuum Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, is the man who can 
furnish reunion particulars. Write to him. 


ww the girls of the Salvation Army gained particular 
note for their baking and distribution of doughnuts during 
the war, other welfare agencies were equally active in supplying 
that delicacy to service men wearied of wartime rations. The 
snapshot reproduced on page 32 shows that the Knights of Colum- 
bus were also on the job putting out doughnuts. It reads: “From 
April 18th to April 25th no doughnuts will be given out as our 
entire output for these days amounting to 350,000 will be dis- 
tributed to the 32nd Division which is leaving for America.” 

Legionnaire L. H. Babst of 1959 South Street, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, who permits us to use the picture, has this to say: 

“The enclosed snapshot was taken in Coblenz, Germany, in 
the spring of 1919. This building was occupied by the K. C. as 
a canteen and they were very generous in passing out doughnuts 
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What a difference just a dozen years make! At top, the 

crack Fourth Infantry Band at the head of the American 

Composite Regiment marching through the Arch of Triumph 

in Paris in the Victory Parade, July, 1919. Below, some of the 

veterans of that same band at the 1931 annual reunion in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


to all soldiers in that 
area, even though they 
cut all those who re- 
mained in Coblenz off 
their list while the 
sign was over the 
door. Rather a tough 
break for those left be- 
hind. 

“T took this picture 
myself while a mem- 
ber of the Third Army 
Headquarters Band, 
generally known as 
General Dickman’s 
Band as Major Gener- 
al J. T. Dickman was 
commander of the 
American troops that 
comprised the Third 
Army in the Occu- 
pied Area. My en- 
listment had been with 
the 134th Infantry 
with which I had 
trained in Camp Cody, New Mexico. It was sometime after 
the Armistice that I was transferred to the band in Coblenz.” 


UST three years ago we published in these columns a picture 

and story of the only drum and bugle corps that comprised the 
sole musical equipment for an entire regiment—the Fourth In- 
fantry, Third Division. The regimental band had been assigned 
to special duty or detached service, and now we not only learn 
why this happened but we also have a picture of the band as it 
appeared on that special tour of duty and a snapshot of veterans 
of the band as they appeared at a reunion some five years ago. 

Louis W. Burns, Legionnaire of Berwyn, Pennsylvania, is the 
man to whom we are indebted for the comparative pictures we 
bulletin above and for this account: 

“Feeling that a story of the exploits of a regimental band might 
be of interest to the thousands of musicians who were in army and 
navy bands, here are some notes on the experiences of the Fourth 
Infantry Band with which I served as drum major. The enclosed 
pictures might show how time has taken its toll. 

“My service with the band began at (Continued on page 62) 
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The only cars in the low-price fields 
that offer you the gas-saving 


Automatic Cruising eat: 


Car illustrated is DeLuxe Nash “‘400” four-door sedan with trunk 
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@ The Nash Automatic Cruising Gear! One of the most im- Saves up to 2 5% in gas 
portant contributions to automobile efficiency in recent years. “ , 
Available to buyers of the lowest-priced cars for the first time up to 50% in oil! 

on Nash “400” and LaFayette! = . 

The Cruising Gear acts as a “fourth gear.” It comes into Minimizes engine wear! 
operation automatically at speeds above 45 miles per hour. Gives you an entirely 
Engine revolutions are reduced about one-third. Every moving x 
part runs more slowly. Wear on the’motor (much greater at new kind of ride! 
high speeds) is reduced to a minimum. And what a difference 
it makes in the mileage you get from gas and oil! 

In these inherently economical cars it gives you additional 
savings up to 25% in gasoline, up to 50% in oil! Thus, the only 
cars in the lowest-price fields with all of the vital engineering 
features of the highest-priced cars now offer you this newest 
big-car feature—Automatic Cruising Gear—at only slight 
additional cost. Also available on the Nash Ambassador. The A mpartment—in o.,.. 
Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. ; : g Gear. 


LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS THROUGH NEW 
6% C. |. T. BUDGET PLAN 


All prices subject to change without notice Special equipment extra 


INASH~ LaFAYETTE 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


URING a drought 

in the Southland 
an old Negro preacher 
called his congregation 
to the church to pray 
for rain. 

“Your faith is mighty 
slim,” he stated sadly. “Here we have 
gathered to ask the good Lawd to make it 
rain, an’ not a one of you brought an 
umbrella.” 





OMRADE J. R. Halladay, of Ash- 
land, Ohio, attended his department 
convention last year. That hour of even- 
ing had arrived when many of the boys 
were doing a little noisy reminiscing. Two 
small boys standing on the curb had been 
looking on with much interest, when one 
turned to the other and said: 
“Tf my old man had been in the war, I 
wonder how loud he’d be talkin’ tonight.”’ 


ACK in 1917, a colored boy, armed 
with transportation to a mobiliza- 
tion camp, was awaiting his train at the 
village station. The railroad agent was 
sadly expressing his doubts about the 
ability of the Allies to withstand the 
German advance. The new soldier 
walked up to the agent and with an as- 
suring smile said: 
“Don’t you all worry, cappun; jest 
wait till us Angry-Saxons get over dere.”’ 


EGIONNAIRE William J. Feist writes 
about a young lawyer who was at- 

tending a funeral. A friend arrived at the 
service a little late, seated himself by the 
lawyer and whispered: 

“At what stage of the services are 
they?” 

The lawyer, pointing to the minister, 
whispered back: 

“He’s just opening for the defence.” 


L YODER of the Goshen (Indiana) 
Yoders reports having seen this sign 
in front of an electric supply store: 
Don’t Kill Your 
Wife With Work! 
LET ELECTRICITY 
DO IT 


WAYWARD 
young man of the 
neighborhood had been 
sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. After he had 
been gone a few weeks a 
neighbor encountered 
his father on the street and inquired: 
“Have you heard from Ossie since they 
took him to the pen?” 
“Yep,” replied the father.“‘Got a letter.” 
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“How’s he gittin’ on?” 
“Well, I can tell by the way he wrote 
he ain’t goin’ to be satisfied.” 


OMRADE L. W. Feik, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, tells about a four-year-old 
Son of the Legion who had heard his 
parents talking about the bonus bill. 
There was much speculation about when 
it would pass the House. The boy, who 
was about to take his afternoon nap, 
sleepily called to his mother: 
“Mummy, will you call me when the 
bonus passes? I want to see it go by the 
house.” 


R. G. T. GREGORY, of Indian- 

apolis, tells about the burglar who 
was just starting out to do his evening’s 
work. His bride of a few weeks admon- 
ished him not to make a noise when he 
came in that night. 

“O. K., toots,” he said. “Did I wake 
you up last night?” 

“You didn’t bother me, but you dis- 
turbed mother. It would be just too bad 
for her to tell the old man, the next time 
she goes up to visit him at the prison, 
that I married an amateur.” 


ROM National 
Executive Commit- 
teeman Tom McCaw 
comes the story about a 
good woman who was 
peeved because her hus- 
band was a member of 
sO many organizations that he was out 
nearly every night attending a meeting. 
One evening a neighbor’s little girl 
called and said: 
“Daddy wants to know if you’ve got a 
bottle-opener.”’ 
“Yes,” replied the woman. “But he’s 
not at home.” 


YOUNG man was applying for a job 

as usher in a theater. The manager 

had asked him many questions to deter- 
mine his qualifications. Finally heinquired: 
“In case of fire, what would you do?”’ 
“Don’t worry about me,” replied the 
applicant. “I’d find some way to get out.”’ 


CCORDING to Jack O’Connor, of 
Toledo, a small boy had been pun- 
ished for swearing, and had decided to 
run away from home. As he stood at the 
gate trying to make up his mind in which 
direction he would go, a neighbor came 
up and asked: 
“Ts your father at home?” 
“How the hell should I know?” he re- 
plied. ‘I don’t live here any more.” 


ATCHING 

stories with Le- 
gionnaires during the 
meetings of the Na- 
tional Executive Com- 
mittee in Indianapolis 
this spring, was Ted 
Bullock, Secretary to Mayor Houde of 
Montreal. He told of a man prominent 
in the political life of the Dominion many 
years ago. 

Likeable though this man was, he 
frequently embarrassed his supporters 
and friends by appearing in public in a be- 
fuddled condition. During one of his 
campaigns the opposition was making a 
big play on this weakness. One night, 
when unusually full, he made a most 
incoherent speech. A reporter he had 
once befriended represented an opposi- 
tion paper at the meeting, with orders to 
take the speech verbatim. 

When he had finished his typewritten 
transcript of the speech, the reporter 
thought he would give the politician a 
break by letting him edit it before turn- 
ing it in to his paper. The old gentleman 
seemed to appreciate this, and spent 
quite a bit of time in laborious corrections 
and interpolations. When he had fin- 
ished, he handed the manuscript to the 
reporter and looked him sternly in the 
eye. 

“Young man,” he said, “let me give 
you some sound advice. Never attempt 
to take down a speech when you are in 
such a deplorable condition as you were 
last night.” 





OMRADE P. J. Whyte, of Coeur d’ 

Alene, Idaho, says that one cold 
evening last winter he was dozing in front 
of the kitchen stove with the evening 
paper in his hand. As he was passing 
into slumberland the paper brushed the 
hot stove and burst into flames. His 
wife was standing by and shouted: 

“Fire!’’ 

Whyte, being an old artilleryman, 
jumped up, jerked open the door of the 
stove, grabbed the churn, threw it in the 
oven, banged the door shut and yelled: 

“Ready!” 


YDNEY D. DEN- 

MAN, another 
member of Mayor 
Houde’s party, told 
about visiting at an ad- 
vertising man’s home 
one Sunday morning 
when his little boy returned from Sunday 
School. The lad was carrying an illus- 
trated card. 

“What’s that?” asked his father. 

“Just an ad about heaven,” the boy 
replied. 
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He got 


. . . and lives to tell about it 


*EONARD HASTINGS (“Steam- 
Ler”) NASON, dyed-in-the-wool 
Yankee, wanted adventure—missed 
getting in the German navy, 1914, 
only because the captain of the 
“Karlsruhe” decided he had enough 
mouths to feed. 


1917, “Steamer” put on khaki, be- 
came Sergeant, Battery A, 76th Field 
Artillery. “Got his” in July, 1918, 
when the last great German offensive 
swept across the Marne and gave 
American troops their first baptism of 
fire. Recuperated in time to join the 
drive on St. Mihiel and stop a sniper’s 
bullet in the Argonne. Was one of 1500 
wounded homeward-bound on the 
“Northern Pacific’? New Year’s Day, 
1919, when a gale drove it aground at 
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Fire Island. He survived that too. 
Has two citations for gallantry in 
action and two medals—the Silver 
Star and Purple Heart. 


His war stories in “The American 
Legion Monthly”, “The Saturday 
Evening Post” and “Adventure” won 
him fame as “the most authentic 
interpreter of the American dough- 
boy”. The American Legion Monthly 
is proud to claim him as a founder as 
well as a favorite contributor. 
* * * 

“Here’s a funny thing,” says the 
Advertising Man. “We were so 
glad to get home from Europe after 
the war—and yet—who was it that 
took to sitting up nights on end 
crouching over that new thing called 





his. TWICE 


radio, trying to get Europe on the 
air? The Legionnaires! Actually- 
do you know that 86% of us own 
radios, aé against 69.4% radio owners 
in this country as a whole? Fact! 
Guess that’s why Philco decided we 
were just the outfit to appreciate their 
story of 1937 Philco Automatic Tu- 
ning (Page 4.) 


“The American Tobacco Company 
figured that we were just the fellows 
to appreciate another luxury—Half 
and Half Smoking Tobacco (page 45) 
in the Telescope Tin—mighty differ- 
ent from the way some of us had to 
carry our tobacco in the days of the 
A. E. F.! They likewise figured we 
were specially able to appreciate 
their story of a cool, quality smoke!” 
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it away. Gee, she was a sour-puss! I’ve 
met a number of females like her in my 
life, and they weren’t all school teachers, 
either. Several of them have been land- 
ladies of mine. 

Well, no matter. Old Vinegar Visage 
was always kicking about the way the 
beds looked, or the floor, or the windows, 
or just kicking. The chief orderly we 
had was a swell egg, a male nurse in his 
own right, a hospital sergeant first class, 
anda hard worker. The old girl hated his 
insides, and he loved her the same way. 


“RY JINGO,” he would yell, “T left a 

good job to bea soldier, and to give 
my life for my country, and I'll be ding 
danged if I’ll take orders from a petti- 
coat! I never did on the outside and I 
won’t in the Army!” 

“We'll see, my fine fellow!” says Pickle- 
puss, and goes and gets the ward doctor 
to give the poor orderly hell. You know 
how it is, nurse. 

All right. I figured that if I left the 
shoats in my bag, the old girl would 
find them at morning inspection and con- 
fiscate "em on me. So I appealed to the 
orderly. He said he’d hide them. Swell. 

“Now,” says I, “about gettin’ the bris- 
tles off these pigs. Got any thoughts?” 

“Veh,” says he. “I get a cut in, do I? 
Well, they ain’t very big, are they? Well, 
why can’t I heat up a sterilizer, an’ then 
we'll dip ’em in that, an’ scrape their 
bristles off, as easy as sayin’ Jack Robin- 
son?” 

“T think that’s the finest thing I ever 
heard of,” said I. 

Well, that’s the way it worked. He 
took out the shoats, and heated up the 
sterilizer, and dipped the pigs in it, and 
then he and the convalescents that had 
been invited to the pig roast scraped the 
bristles, and so away to the kitchen. 

That morning, for some unknown rea- 
son, the place began to seethe. First, 
every nurse on the ward wept. They 
wouldn’t tell you what was the matter, 
but they were awful mad. Then the 
O. D. came in, all boots and sword, and 
mopping his brow. About eleven o’clock 
old Puss-in-Pants went through the ward 
like a whirlwind, chin up, eyes front. 

“What the hell is goin’ on?” thinks 


everyone. 
“They find my pigs?” I asked the head 
orderly. 
“No,” said he. ‘“They’ll be down for 


dinner. But eat ’em quick, because she 
is in a mood today!” 

Then he goes away, like a cat that’s 
been at the canary. 

Well, down comes the pig with the din- 
ner, and I will say he was delicious. 
Brown gravy and turnips. The poor 
guy that had brought in said suckling 
pig didn’t get any, because he was still 
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sick from the ether, but he didn’t care, 
and he’d be on light diet for a week, and 
we couldn’t keep those pigs around all 
that time. That only left four of us to the 
shoat, me and the orderly, and the two 
convalescents. You know what a con- 
valescent appetite is, nurse, don’t you? 
Well, we finished the shoat. 

After dinner the place continued to 
seethe. In a group, about five doctors 
bust into the ward and go around to 
every patient. They made one of those 
inspections common to the Army, but 
that I never heard of being done in a 
hospital before. Nor five doctors making 
it either. The next thing we note is that 
there’s an armed guard outside the ward. 
We could hear them changing the reliefs, 
then we peeked out, and sure enough, 
there was the milishy with fixed bayonet. 

Then like wind in the trees or flame up 
the side of a Sibley tent, word goes 
through the ward that there’s a woman 
been disguised as a soldier been in the 
ward. I tell you, we looked at each 
other a little blankly. I didn’t believe 
it, but we asked the nurse, and she got 
mad and said everybody in the place 
was crazy. 

About four o’clock, Willie the Whittler 
was going around on his afternoon calls, 
and he inspects me as usual. Only he 
doesn’t go away as usual. He stood 
there; I could see him with one eye. 

“Martin,” says he suddenly, “just 
hand me that knife.’”’ Martin was the 
orderly. 

“Hey!” says I, “what now?” I knew 
something devilish was afoot. I’d heard 
him ask for the knife or the scissors or the 
probe in that tone too often. 

“T knew you had something the matter 
with you!” said Willie. ‘Just hold his 
hands, Martin.” 

With that he slams that knife into my 
west end up to the hilt. On my honor, 
nurse, he opened a hole in me three 
inches long and two and a half deep, and 
that with no anesthetic whatsoever. 
That’s Heaven’s own honest truth. 
Well, maybe I took it lying down, but 
not silently. And who should come in to 
see what the yelling is about but old 
Marm Picklehaube, the supervisor. 

“‘What’s going on here?’’ she barks. 

“The boy has got an abscess,” says 


the cutter. “I knew he had something 
wrong. I’ve opened it. He’ll be better 
now.” 


OW Vinegar Visage moves over to 

get a better look, and I requested 
her to stay where she was, I having some 
objection to old girls viewing me in the 
shape I was then, and her gaze happens to 
fall on the bag at the head of my bed 
that I mentioned before. Miserable as I 
was, I could see her freeze. 









“What did you have in that bag?” she 
barks at me, her eyes blazing. 


“Nuthin’. 
Razor maybe. 
makin’ a round of beef outta me 

“Well, what did you do with them?” 
she asks. “I know what you had there! 
Where have they gone?” 

“Aw,” said I, thinking she cculdn’t 
do anything, “I had one myself and the 
cooks et the other one for dinner.” 

“Gurk!”’ says she, and keels over in a 
faint. 

Maybe you don’t think, with me being 
carved, and the supervisor hitting the 
deck, that there wasn’t an uproar! They 
gave her some ammonia to smell, and 
out with her, and the carver put a dress- 
ing on me, and he went out, and the ward 
gives me their consolations. Seriously, 
too. In about five minutes Carving 
Willie comes back. 

“My boy,” says he, whispering in my 
ear, ‘‘where did those things you had in 
that bag come from?” 

“My buddy brought ’em in,” said I. 
“He had ’em in his overcoat pocket. 
We couldn’t keep shoats kicking around 
a ward, so we just had ’em cooked and 
ate ’em.” 

Golly, his face went all wiggly. 


My brush and comb. 
Gwan away, they’re 


? 


“Shoats?” he gurgles. “Did you say 
shoats?” 
“Yeh, sure. Two wild ones he found 


out in the woods.” 
The Carver just melted out of there 
without a word. 


EH, I don’t blame you for looking 
puzzled. Well, nurse, I found out the 
answer afterward. The chief orderly 
thought he’d have some fun with the 
supervisor, she being in the ward office 
at the time. He goes in with a startled 
face and says that the stork has paid a 
visit to someone in Ward 5, and he 
thinks it’s his duty to tell her. She goes 
into the other room, where the two shoats 
are laid out artistically. The chief or- 
derly said he expected her to make a 
closer investigation, but she just took 
one peek and goes for the chief surgeon. 
The orderly grabs the shoats and gives 
‘em to me, and I put ’em innocently 
enough in my ditty bag until the con- 
valescents will take ’em to the kitchen. 
When Old Vitriol comes back with the 
O. D. and all the doctors she can find, 
the two blessed events are gone, but 
there’s plenty of evidence of monkey 
business, the sterilizer still hot, towels 
scattered all over the place, the sink 
newly scrubbed out—to get rid of the 
bristles—and all that sort of thing. 
Well, they perspired some blood around 
there for a while. 
What with having stuffed myself with 
roast pig, and the excitement of wonder- 
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ing what was up, and then nearly dying | 
with laughter after I found out, I had a 
fever the next day of a hundred and four. 
After all, you can’t carve your initials 
and a couple of intertwined hearts with 
the day, month, and year on a guy’s 
haunch without him showing some re- 
action. Gee, they thought I was going 
to die. The hospital notified my outfit, 
and the Old Man sent over a detail of 
four men to bring back any United 
States property I had and see about the 
funeral arrangements. 

Nurse, I wish you could have seen 
those guys when they came in. There 
were two Russians that used to be in 
my tent squad, one of the Scrap-pile 
brothers, (their real name was Scarpello), 
and a non-Aryan named Segal. They 
were black, and with long beards. They 
looked like Forty-Niners. Remember I 
said it was the coldest winter in the South 
in the memory of man? Well, the water 
pipes in our part of the camp had 
frozen and burst. The outfit was spend- 
ing all its time riding to a water hole 
about twelve miles away to water the 
horses. 

By the time they’d ridden out and 
back, and fed, it was time to ride out 
and back again. There was no water 
to wash with and only one canteen per 
day to drink. They burned pitch pine 
to keep the tents warm, and couldn’t 
wash off the soot it left on them. Hence 
the bushwhacker disguise. Gee, my old 
Russian pal had gone so far into the 
bushes of his own face that he looked like 
the end-on view of a shaving brush. 
Golly, and these black face comedians 
announced they’d come to take my body 
back to the outfit! 

Yeh, well, the Whittler wouldn’t let 
me go, not while he could whittle. But 
sick as I was, I got Scrap-pile by the ear, 
and told him to get word to the Old| 
Man that I’d be so corrugated in another | 
few weeks of hospital that I’d wear a| 
horse right through to his bones in the | 
first fifteen minutes I rode him, unless I 
was gotten out of that place at once. 
I showed the boys whereof I spoke, and | 
they muttered into their beards. I ain’t | 
kiddin’. With that they go away, coilin’ | 
up the ropes they’d brought to sling my | 
coffin in. 

We got action, though. The boys went | 
home and told their tale, and the next | 
week over comes a nice little officer to | 
see me. He brought me my December | 
pay—it was the last I got for thirteen 
long months—and had a look at my| 
sculpturing, and went back and reported. 
Then hell began to pop. First off, they | 
had an investigation, and found that I | 
was an accident case, with two broken | 
ribs and that my diagnosis had been 
hemorrhoids. 

They put it up to the chief surgeon, | 
and he said he didn’t give a damn, that | 
they had fixed my ribs and that I had | 
had an abscess and they had drained that, | 
and maybe that was what the guy meant | 
when he said (Continued on page pay 
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You’ll notice this about Prince Albert. 
The choice, fragrant tobacco in P. A. 
is cut in a special scientific way. It’s 
called “crimp cut”! This “crimp cut” 
makes Prince Albert pack easier, burn 
slower, and taste cooler. Another point: 
P. A. does not bite the tongue. You 
“‘makin’s’’ smokers— Prince Albert rolls 
a trim, tasty cigarette. 
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PRINCE ALBERT AT OUR RISK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


se Pai R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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hemorrhoids; that if I’d been operated 
on without an anesthetic it was because 
that was the best way to do it. What 
the hell, roars the chief surgeon, an ad- 
mitting physician isn’t supposed to get 
his diagnosis right every time! 

“Yeh,” speaks up someone, “but I 
heard in the mess hall this morning that 
this bird has had twins since he’s been 
in the hospital. A diagnosis of hemor- 
rhoids in a case like that is a little wide 
of the mark, don’t you think?” 

Don’t go away, nurse, I’m not trying 
to be facetious. All this is a matter of 
record. My battery commander is still 
alive, Scrap-pile will probably read this 
and remember, the nurse that told me all 
this because she heard it from a doctor 
that was there lives right over in Jersey. 
I met her up on the lines in Evacuation 
48, when there was no doubt about the 
diagnosis whatsoever. And if you want 
to take a peek, I can show you the sculp- 
tured intertwined hearts I told you about. 
Well, the upshot of it was, that rather 
than go into it, they thought it would be 
well if I was kicked to hell out of there, 
wounds and all, before word got to the 
newspapers. They gave me a month’s 
sick leave and told me to go to a civilian 
hospital and get well, or go to hell, 
whichever I preferred, but if I ever 
showed up around that hospital again 
they’d operate on me in a manner that I’d 
regret the rest of my life. 

“So then what happened?” asked the 
nurse. 


found, that the convention sessions, the 
parade and the merrymaking of the great 
day and night crowds would provide en- 
tertainment aplenty. But Cleveland is 
making extraordinary efforts to insure a 
wonderful time for everybody for a solid 
week. 

For example, there is the exposition. 
It is the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933 on 
a different scale. You will want to spend 
hours in the Horticultural Building, built 
in the semblance of a modern ocean liner. 
It looks out over the waters of Lake Erie 
and newly landscaped and decorated gar- 
dens which are a part of Cleveland’s 
permanent beautification of its lake front. 

Admiral Byrd’s ship lies at anchor at 
the exposition, so that you can see the 
craft which carried a gallant crew to the 
very shadow of the South Pole. Exhibits 
tell the whole story of the nation’s trans- 
portation, from horseback to stream- 
lined locomotives. There is the colorful 
feature, The Streets of the World, with 
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Well, after about two weeks, sure 
enough, they gave me my clothes and 
thirty days’ leave and a Dutch bless- 
ing. I went home to Vermont. I could 
walk; you see a wound there, no matter 
how deep, doesn’t prevent a guy walking, 
or anything else for that matter, but no 
one cares about having half his anatomy 
flapping in the breeze. The damned 
thing wouldn’t heal up. So I went toa 
civilian hospital, and their only idea was 
to whittle on me again. The mentality 
that figured you could make a wound heal 
by cutting it open is peculiar to the medi- 
cal profession as met with in war time, 
but I was foolish in those days. I got 
six weeks in a soft place, private room, 
like this, a nice nurse like you. I made 
over my allotment to the hospital to pay 
for it. In six weeks, except for the ex- 
perience, I was just where I was before. 
It would have run on forever, I suppose, 
except that some officious official thought 
I was dodging the draft, so they sent a 
board to see if I was really as I said. 

Nurse, I had more pleasure in proving 
to those buzzards that I was as I claimed 
than anything else I did during the war. 
Nurse, I just flung my tail in their faces 
with the utmost zest. Only they had a 
bright idea. They decided they’d give 
me a discharge for disability. No fun. 
Yuh know what I did? I read in the pa- 
per that all men found AWOL were being 
shipped overseas on the first boat. I got 
my clothes, beat it to New York, and 
twenty-four hours later I was in the 
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houses and buildings reproducing quaint 
parts of every foreign land. There are 
scores of other features relating to prod- 
ucts and processes of such things as iron 
and steel, machinery, electrical goods, 
transportation, motor industry, pure 
foods and agriculture, heating and ven- 
tilating, office and business equipment, 
printing and graphic arts, and modern 
homes. No matter what you do for a 
living, what hobbies you follow, you will 
find here exhibits which in themselves 
will repay you for your convention trip. 

Ever-changing are the special events 
and entertainment attractions. There are 
concerts featuring the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Great Lakes 
Symphony Band and military bands, 
song festivals, strolling troubadours, 
pageants and prize drills, athletic games, 
motorboat races, swimming competitions 
and fireworks. There is Radioland, fea- 
turing the largest broadcasting studio in 
the world where national radio stars 
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stockade at Camp Merritt, being outfit- 
ted for overseas. They couldn’t do any- 
thing to me, you see, anything serious 
because all I had to do was to pro- 
duce my leave and say, “There’s some 
mistake.” 

I made the boat, too, in forty-eight 
hours. Like grease through a goose, 
along with about two hundred others that 
had been swept up by the M. P.’s. It 
was Overseas Casual Company Number 
Steenth—I’ve forgotten the real number 
of it, one hundred and something. 

“With your open wound?” gasped the 
nurse. 

Yeh, yeh, my open wound. After the 
first day at sea they turned us to, us jail- 
birds, to scrub decks, peel spuds, empty 
garbage and all that sort of thing. After 
the first day I went to sick call. 

“T got an open wound!” says I. “I 
can’t work.” 

“Lemme see it!”’ says the navy doctor. 
I showed it to him. 

“Nice collection of scars,” says he, 
“but they’re all healed. Not even a 
scab. Work will do you good. Next man!” 

Well, nurse, that’s army life for you. 
Just as this damn thing was going to do 
me some good, it heals up on me. But 
still I didn’t have to do any work that 
trip. If you would care to give me a 
stimulating draught of that dark brown 
juice of the barley, I’ll tell you about it 

Another episode in the militgry educa- 
tion of Leonard H. Nason will appear in an 
early issue. 


originate their chain program. There is 
Enchanted Wonderland with countless 
attractions for children. These are only 
a few of the highlights. 

Cleveland is providing a great prelude 
to the convention. On the night of Sun- 
day, September 2oth, there will be pre- 
sented in the 80,000-seat Stadium the 
dramatic spectacle ‘America,’ directed 
by Legionnaire John A. Crawford of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. On stages erected 
on the vast field within the Stadium, will 
be shown a series of dramas based on 
historic American episodes. In the 
center-field bleachers will sit a chorus of 
5,000, which will include singers of The 
American Legion Auxiliary and choirs 
and choruses and singing societies of 
Cleveland. Electrical engineers have de- 
vised giant spotlights and floodlights to 
supplement brilliant and beautiful foot- 
lights and concealed lighting effects. A 
narrator on the air will heighten the sig- 
nificance of the tableaux with his an- 
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nouncements. Light screens will an- 
nounce each tableau, State by State, 
nationality by nationality. 

Among the nationality groups, which 
represent two-thirds of the population of 
Cleveland, the Italians will take as their 
theme in the pageant the discovery of 
America. The Welsh will sing, the first 
draft tableau being based upon the 
entry of Allenby into Jerusalem. Twenty- 
four nationality groups will take part. 

American Legion Departments are 
sending to Cleveland impressive presenta- 
tions for inclusion in the pageant. Missis- 
sippi, Connecticut, and Wyoming were 
the earliest States to announce plans. 

An important feature of the pageant 
will be a museum of the forty-eight States, 
displays of historic relics sent by each 
American Legion Department. 

The dramatic spectacle will give con- 
vention-goers their first sight of the mam- 
moth Stadium. On Monday night the 
annual Forty and Eight night parade will 
swing its column of clanging miniature 
locomotives and boxcars, lighted by 
countless colored flares, onto the four 
acres of turf inside the Stadium. On 
Tuesday the national convention parade 
will sweep through the Stadium portals 
to be seen by a crowd of 80,000. On 
Wednesday, from morning until mid- 
night, will resound the music of the drum 
corps and band competitions. 

The American Legion, accustomed 
to great convention halls, will find in 
Cleveland’s Public Auditorium a meeting 
place which will contrast strongly with 
the theater in which that other American 
Legion National Convention was held in 
Cleveland in 1920. The Auditorium seats 
12, 500 and that capacity can be expanded 
by opening the music hall to seat an 
additional 3500. The Republican Nation- 
al Convention was held in this same hall 
in June. 

The Auditorium is only a few blocks 
from Euclid Avenue and Superior Avenue 
and the large downtown hotels which will 
house most of the delegates. Convention 
Headquarters is equally accessible. It 
occupies the main floor and balconies of 
the Guarantee Title Building on Superior 
Avenue near E. oth Street, less than three 
blocks from the Public Auditorium. Here 
is being carried on this summer the work 
of handling advance registration, housing 
arrangements, and the many other major 
activities of the convention corporation. 

Cleveland is expecting 250,000 will at- 
tend the convention, and it will be gen- 
uinely glad to see you. You are an old 
friend, Cleveland remembers you as you 
were in 1920. You marched down Euclid 
Avenue then, most of you, in army uni- 
forms, and you were still, most of you, in 
your twenties. This year, instead of the 
olive drab of sixteen years ago, you bring 
to Cleveland the Legion’s gold and blue to 
make colorful an American Legion parade 
which will show that you are still young 
and vigorous. The stage is set, the city’s 
latchstring is out, the whole town is 
yours. We'll be seeing you in September! 
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1. Gillette Blades may be small—but look at the 
factory where they are made. Eight stories high 
and covering twocity blocks. Imagine my surprise 
when I approached this tremendous plant! 


2. Imet my guide, the walking encyclopedia of the 
Gillette factory. Said he,“*Mr. Sarg, I'm going to 
show you thingsthat will amaze you.” “Lead on,” 
said I, “amazement is my long suit.” 






































3.We entered a modern laboratory that would 
have delighted an Edison. Here graduate chemists 
and engineers check and re-check every batch of 
steel for quality—and they’re hard men to please. 





4. Next camesheer mechanical magic—alittle black 
box attached to each electric hardening furnace 
that automatically orders more heat or Icss heat as 
required fos perfect tempering of razor blade steel. 

















§. Just warming to his task, my guide said,“Here 
is the electro-magnetic tester that ‘sees’ through 
steel. It reveals hidden flaws in steel, much as the 
X-ray reveals broken bones in the human body.” 




















7. And from this point right on to final inspection 
and sanitary wrapping—I was amazed by one mar- 
velous process after another. Do you wonder that 
I always shave with Gillette Blades ? 








6. “Now look at one of our gigantic grinding ma- 
chines. They weigh 4 tons, yet they're adjustable 
to 1/10,000 of an inch! That’s what gives Gillette 
Blades shaving edges so sharp they're invisible!” 





@ TONY SARG—king of marionettes and 
mechanical genius — expresses in his own 
way the amazement voiced by other 
trained observers. Grantland Rice, Boake 
Carter, Frank Buck, Melvin Purvis, these 
and other professional skeptics were bewil- 
dered by the scientific precision methods 
employed in producing the Gillette Blade. 
Check your experience with theirs. Buy a 
package of Gillette Blades and see for 
yourself how quick and easy shaving can 
be. We promise you the best shaves of 
your life—or your money back. 





Let no one deprive you of comfort by selling you a substitute. 
Ask for Gillette Blades and be sure to get them. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Once I Was A Judge 


is not what they want; it is what they’re 
afraid they’re going to get. During the 
time I was on the bench no litigant be- 
fore me was ever interested in procuring 
justice. What he wanted and all he 
wanted was a decision in his own favor. 
Maybe he sincerely believed that that 
would be justice, which would have made 
a disposal of the matter quite simple ex- 
cept that the other fellow had the same 
idea about his side of the case. So it was 
really all complicated. It is too bad 
people have to disagree that way. But, 
of course, if they hadn’t disagreed they 
wouldn’t have been in court, which 
would have hurt the lawyers’ business a 
lot and would have given me so little to 
do as possibly to jeopardize my own job. 
So maybe it is not so bad that people dis- 
agree, after all. 


[sy we are still trying to find out 
about justice, because all the people 
not personally interested in a case seem so 
awfully insistent that the litigants get 
what neither of them wants, which does 
seem peculiar. And if the judge or the 
jury decides one way, that, as I have inti- 
mated before, is not going to convince 
the other party that abstract justice has 
been done. Nor does it necessarily con- 
vince anyone else—even the judge him- 
self. That is, some judges. There are 
judges, and they seem somehow to be 
growing in number, who are: convinced 
that they are really dispensers of the 
only, original, Simon-pure, one hundred 
percent abstract justice. And they are 
courageous enough to disregard the es- 
tablished rules of law to uphold “human 
rights” (whatever they are), as the 
Citizen so well put it. 

So, having made a decision in any case, 
they are bound to feel that they have 
acted with the inspired infallibility of an 
agent of the Almighty Himself. Other- 
wise it is difficult to dig up an excuse for 
disregarding the rules of law. It must be 
nice to feel that you are helping to carry 
out the eternal scheme of God under some 
kind of Divine Executive Order addressed 
to you personally. Makes you feel sort 
of all warm and comfortable and im- 
portant and self-satisfied, I guess. I 
don’t know; I haven’t been able to do it. 

Anyhow, these fellows are breathing 
the alleged invigorating air of freedom 
from musty precedent, and swelling with 
the delightful consciousness that they are 
paid by the State not to judge men and 
their actions by established standards 
(for which stagnant things of course they 
are in no way responsible) but by their 
own glorious conception of the applica- 
tion of the principles of abstract justice 
to each particular case. They are “hu- 
manizing” the law—making it “‘vital’”’— 
or, in other words, making it depend not 
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upon the accumulated reason, study and 
experience of generations of men who I 
timidly suggest might be above them in 
learning and capacity, but upon their 
own fresh, up-to-date, ever-changing, 
constantly flexible, liberal and frequently 
highly original ideas. It is all so beautiful 
that I hate to disturb it, but, when the 
hooey is shorn away from such things, 
we find that justice, like any other ab- 
stract principle, is whatever each in- 
dividual believes it to be. 

The fact that this attitude, supported, 
petted, cheered and encouraged as it is 
by a flock of nice, frothy human beings 
who refer to themselves as “idealists,” 
will totally destroy the certainty of all 
law (its most valuable feature to man in 
governing his actions and affairs and 
hence to the orderly condition of society 
and government) is a matter of no im- 
portance—to them. 

Now, when you look around and see 
God’s law, or natural law, in operation 
day after day, and observe the distribu- 
tion of rain, sunshine, accidents, sickness, 
trouble, pain, suffering, success, failure 
and what are commonly called “the 
breaks,’’ do you find that it satisfies your 
conception of real justice? If it does, I 
would be glad to have you explain it to 
me. That it is just, I have no doubt. 
And that no human being understands 
just why or how, I have no less doubt. 

But if God Himself in the administra- 
tion of his natural laws, doesn’t hand out 
the kind of justice you understand, how 
do you expect every tin-horn human 
judge to do it, even though you give him 
a swell title, a pretty good salary, a 
silver-mounted gavel with engraving on 
it, and put him in an imposing court 
room and dress him up like a high priest? 


LONG time ago.I became persuaded 
that pure, abstract justice can be 
really understood by no human being, even 
though he has pinned the medal of ideal- 
ism on his own chest, and that it is a 
divine thing comprehended by God alone. 
This seemed a very simple truth. But 
the fate of simplicity is usually neglect, 
particularly in an age when anything 
that isn’t complicated isn’t civilized. 
And I likewise somehow got it into my 
head that justice, in the practical, human 
sense, to be administered by a judge or 
jury, can mean but one thing—the 
wholly impartial, intelligent, consistent 
application of fixed rules of law to given 
states of facts. The system, of course, is 
not perfect. Nor is the judge, nor the 
jury, nor the litigants nor all the rest 
of the palpitating public. The difficulty 
with all idealists is that they want per- 
fection in everything, and they want it 
now. 
They are sick and tired of monkeying 


around with a system which seems to re- 
quire a large amount of education work- 
ing through a long period of time to 
accomplish deplorably meager results. 
They tell us we’ve got to cut out this 
fooling and get down to business. Yet 
it might seem foolish to hope for per- 
fection in law and government, created 
and administered, as they are, by im- 
perfect human beings as some measure 
of protection against their own imper- 
fections, were it not for the fact that such 
idealistic foolishness is one of those very 
imperfections. 

So the matter resolves itself into a case 
either of adhering to fixed rules of law or 
laying the fate of your lives, liberty and 
property at the foot of an individual 
judge, to be kicked around by him in 
accordance with his own grand, personal 
ideas. The former system has far, far 
too many advantages over the latter not 
to bring to mind the fable of the dog 
with a piece of meat in his mouth, who, 
while crossing a bridge, saw the reflection 
of himself and the meat in the water and 
dropped the real meat to snap at the 
image. So that I will not be accused of 
getting too deep or classical or something, 
I will explain that the dog represents us 
and the meat takes the part of “justice.” 


T SHOULDN'T take much hard think- 

ing to realize that the law must be as 
certain as possible before a man acts and 
must remain that way when it comes to 
judge his conduct after he has acted. 
Otherwise the man will not know, nor 
can his lawyer advise him, how to act in 
accordance with the law. And when 
neither the lawyer, his client nor anyone 
else is going to know what the law is until 
they come before the court and it tells 
them how it personally feels about the 
situation and the individual parties who 
are before it at that particular moment 
and in that particular case, law will cease 
to be order and become whim, lawyers 
cease to be technical advisers and become 
special pleaders, judges cease to admin- 
ister practical justice and turn into legal 
dictators, and the honest layman, de- 
sirous of conducting his business and 
personal affairs in accordance with the 
law, will become first bewildered, then 
contemptuous, and finally righteously 
rebellious. 

And if a client asks his legal advisor 
what the law is he will get a reply some- 
thing like this: “The law is, or will be, 
whatever the Judge says. If you get be- 
fore Judge Whosis, he will probably say 
he feels so-and-so about it; if you are 
before Judge Whatsis he will probably 
say just the opposite—judging from the 
temperaments and personal views of 
these two gentlemen. But remember I 
said ‘probably,’ because it will depend a 
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great deal on the books and articles they 
have recently read or the radio talks they 
have heard or what effect the news in the 
morning paper or what they had to eat 
for breakfast has had upon either of 
them.” 

And a hell of a lot of good that is going 
to be to a man! It’s bad enough as it is 
already. 

Originality in a judge may be a nice 
thing in a political speech, but it is a 
little tough on a lawyer and his client, 
who have tried to comply with the law 
as it was before the bright boy on the 
bench laid his “humanizing” and “vi- 
talizing” hand upon it, to find out that 
it isn’t what they thought it was before 
they came into court. 

Of course it is no answer to say that 
pre-existing law does not fit present con- 
ditions. When, as and if it does not, the 
United States Congress and forty-eight 
State Legislatures are right on hand to 
change it. And I will defend them to my 
last breath against any accusation that 
they have been neglectful of their op- 
portunities to do so. Furthermore, if 
these forty-eight busy bodies (please note 
that there is no combining of these last 
two words) are not sufficient, constitu- 
tions may even be amended. 

As a general proposition, the system 
of law which has thus far existed in this 
country is the only method which makes 
for stability, order and true fairness. 
History—the experience of mankind— 
has proved it. But Experience is such a 
dry and dull teacher compared with Ex- 
periment! Oh, yes, Experiment is the 
thing that brings about advance, but it 
has been only intelligent experiment 
based upon an already acquired knowl- 
edge, and not that which deliberately 
flies in the face of this knowledge. This 
latter kind invariably results in either 
futility or explosion. 

I may be wrong, but I believe that it is 
a good thing for people to obey the law. 
And I say this with full knowledge of the 
recently conceded social and publicity 
rights of public enemies and the defer- 
ence rightly due to the popularity of and 
sympathy for the colorful criminal. I 
realize fully that it may be branded as a 
statement wholly old-fashioned and a 
mark of senile debility. But if by chance 
I am right, then it is clear that a person 
can act in accordance with a law which 
he knows, even if he doesn’t like it, but 
it is going to take a blooming magician 
to act in accordance with some judge’s 
personal ideas which will not be known 
until after he has acted. Even a mind 
reader couldn’t do it, because these pro- 
gressive and liberal minds do not seem to 
stay in one place long enough for any 
self-respecting, duly licensed and prac- 
tical clairvoyant to stake his professional 
reputation upon a diagnosis of one of 
them. 

I guess this whole idea of mine is kind 
of horse and buggy, which I wish some- 
body could show me how to prove is the 





result of a service-connected disability. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY TO GET 
GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


... fide on Goodrich Silvertowns! 


Pietro:“You pay for my vegetables-yes?” 


Driver: “Don’t worry. I’ll take care of 
you. After that blow-out I should be 
thankful I’m still alive.” 


* > * 


Figures don’t lie. Every year thousands 
of dollars are spent for damages—thou- 
sands of motorists are killed or injured 
when blow-outs throw cars out of con- 
trol. To trust to luck when it comes to 
tires is to invite a serious, costly accident. 
Because when you spin along the high- 
ways at a rate of 40, 50, 60 miles an hour 
terrific heat is generated énside the tire. 
Rubber and fabric begin to separate. A 
tiny blister forms. Bigger and BIGGER 
grows this invisible blister. Then it’s just 
a matter of time when, BANG! A blow-out! 


An amazing invention 


To protect you every new Goodrich 
Silvertown is built with the Life-Saver 
Golden Ply, a layer of special rubber and 
full-floating cords, scientifically treated 
to resist internal tire heat. By resisting 
this heat, the amazing Golden Ply keeps 
rubber and fabric from separating—it 
keeps heat blisters from forming. And 
when you prevent the blister you prevent 
the high-speed blow-out. 


Silvertowns also safeguard you against 
dangerous tail-spin skids with a specially 
designed “road drying” tread that acts 
like the windshield wiper on your car. 





At the first sign of a skid the big center 
ribs sweep away water, giving the dou- 
ble outer row of husky Silvertown cleats 
a drier surface to grip. 


No extra cost 


If you need tires now—if you are going 
to need them during the next few months 
—don’t take chances. See your Goodrich 
dealer about a set of Golden Ply Silver- 


towns. They cost not a penny 
more thanother standard tires! + 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 
















A million more motor- 
F FE! ists pledged to safe 

os is the Goodrich 
goal for 1936. e¢ ask your co- 
operation. Join the Silvertown 
Safety League at your Goodrich 
dealer. He'll get for you—free—a 
handsome red crystal emblem to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 


Silvertown 














With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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career of petty wrongdoing before he was 
brought before the judge. His latest 
escapade was hopping trains. Fell off 
one of them one day, and was lucky not 
to have been killed. As it was, he hit the 
“third rail,’ the live rail of the electric 
line, and was badly burned. 

“Why have you been into so much 
trouble, Paul?” the 
judge asked. 

The boy’s eyes 
filled with tears and 
his lip trembled. 

“Well, you see, 
there’s simply noth- 
ing to do at my 
home!” he said. 

Our investigation 
showed his state- 
ment to be true. His a 
parents left him to ‘ 
shift for himself. If 
he found anything 
interesting to do— 
any entertainment, 
recreation or amuse- 
ment—it was on his 
own unguided initia- 


tive. If not—that 
was his own hard 
luck. How many, 


many cases are just 
like that—‘Nothing 
to do at my home!” 

Well, there ought to be plenty to do 
at any child’s home. With proper com- 
panionship and friendship between par- 
ents and children, and provision for 
activities that are both disciplinary and 
enjoyable, the great bulk of juvenile 
delinquency would be eliminated before 
it started. 

This job of being a parent is far more 
important than many parents realize. 
Members of families formerly spent most 
of their time at home. Today, more and 
more time is spent outside. Often both 
parents and the children are away most 
of the day, and all too frequently much 
of the night, at work or seeking pleasure. 
In such homes parental control and in- 
fluence have vastly decreased. This is 
tragically true where dire poverty, ex- 
cessive overcrowding, and immorality 
prevail, and where parents do not make 
even a slight effort to inculcate proper 
behavior standards. 

My experience indicates that condi- 
tions in the home are directly or indi- 
rectly responsible for the difficulties of 
ninety percent of children brought into 
Juvenile Court for delinquency. It is 
noteworthy that more than eighty per- 
cent of delinquent and unlawful acts are 
committed by children at places other 
than their homes. 

Modern conveniences, even in poorer 
families, have wiped out most of the 
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(Continued from page 11) 


standard “chores” boys and girls used to 
do. No more wood to cut, no more ashes 
to take out, no gardens to tend. And 
where is Old Dobbin, the family horse, 
who had to be curried and fed? Living 
quarters, in homes and apartments, are 
so arranged that household duties are 
few. Even the school duties are organized 
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money, a bank to save it in, and wise 
suggestions as to how to spend it. They 
should know something of the household 
budget, and what items make it up. 
Responsibility! Duty! Not the drudgery 
of irksome, severe labor, but the disci- 
pline of helpful work. 

The home should be the center of 
recreation. It should 
be open to the com- 
panions of the boys 
and girls, and parents 
should see that the 
right friends and 
chums are made wel- 
come. A child who 
rushes home from 
school because he 
knows there will be 
something interest- 
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ing to do, something 
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“Take a letter to the Tiddlywinks Spring Water Company” 


so that there will be no home work! I 
tell you, it’s a problem to find regular, 
definite tasks, so badly needed to create 
and develop a sense of responsibility and 
duty in the home. 

But here are a few suggestions: Every 
girl should be taught—almost by the 
time she starts to school—to take care 
of her own room, to make up her bed, to 
sweep and dust. Year by year she should 
be taught the importance of cleanliness 
and hygienic conditions—how to care for 
the bath room, what types of disinfect- 
ants to use; she should know how to care 
for and repair her clothes. She should 
become well acquainted with kitchen and 
dining room technique. Boys should 
master much the same duties—at ieast 
to keeping their rooms, beds and cloth- 
ing in order. Any veteran, surely, can 
take pride in passing on to his sons a 
little of the good old military discipline. 
A boy can be taught the functioning of 
the furnace or stoves. He can assist in 
the care and beautification of the yard, 
however large or small. And both boys 
and girls should learn such civilized 
graces as how to set a table, prepare 
meals, and carve the meat! 

As children reach adolescence they 
should master the fundamentals of caring 
for the sick. They should be taught the 
value of money—should be given op- 
portunities in spare time to make a little 








to enjoy, who knows 
that the “gang” or 
“club” will meet him 
there, is fortunate 
indeed. How differ- 
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ent his outlook from 
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that of the child 


P whose parents do 
not know where he 
is—and don’t care. 

Loafing about 
drugstores, hot-dog 
stands and ice-cream 
and soft drink parlors is a frequent cause 
of delinquency. The fault lies generally 
not with the proprietors of those places 
but the associates the boys make there. 
Idle hands easily drift to mischief. 

Billy Dale, eleven years old, was found 
in an adjacent county, headed somewhere 
on a stolen bicycle. He had with him 
also a stolen hatchet, knife, flashlight, 
and a lot of other equipment. He blandly 
told the officers that he was treated so 
badly at home he decided upon suicide. 
Went to a pond, and found it frozen over. 
So that was out. Thought he might go 
live in a hobo camp somewhere. 

We found a complete lack of sympathy 
and helpfulness at home. His father had 
punished him unmercifully for not bring- 
ing home better school reports. He was 
worked severely, given the harshest of 
treatment, and allowed no normal fun. 

We took him away and placed him ina 
wholesome environment. The transfor- 
mation was remarkable. He snapped 
right out of it. Does A-1 work in school. 
Is a model Boy Scout, and should make 
a fine, useful citizen. 

Homes can do the job better than 
juvenile courts can! 


ET us turn our attention now to the 
community and its influence for and 
against juvenile delinquency. A major 
factor in the child’s life is the schooling 
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which any good community, in any cor- 
ner of our great nation, gives him in these 
enlightened days. Good citizens should 
make it a duty to understand what sort 
of influences for recreation, for character 
building, for the development of special 
talents, which the schools today provide, 
and to show a positive spirit of co-opera- 
tion with them. 

About sixty percent of delinquents 
and criminals have school truancy 
records. Sometimes, we discover too 
advanced or too rigid a school curricu- 
lum is responsible for much unwilling- 
ness to go to school. But usually the 
fault lies with negligent parents. The 
truant child, with no control over him, 
often wanders about the streets, finds 
undesirable associates, and begins to 
steal from stores. Fearing punishment, 
he may stay out late at night, sleep under 
the house or in a vacant lot, or run away 
for days at a time. 

Compulsory education laws, school 
truant officers and visiting teachers have 
done much to decrease truancy. But a 
strong community interest on the part 
of parents of more favored children is 
needed. 

How are the children of your commu- 
nity entertained? The deep social prob- 
lems back of that question are beginning 
to press for solution. The tendency on 
the part of many parents to turn their 
children over to the movie shows for their 
entire entertainment is grimly sad. This 
is no treatise against the moving picture. 
It is a wonderful development of our 
modern age, and can be used for tremen- 
dous educational, social and recreational 
values. But I protest that a steady, 
stark diet of movies, without any selec- 
tion as to the type of pictures seen, just 
to have some place to send the children, 
is all wrong. I know too well the results. 

Scientific study has recently been 
given to the effect of motion pictures on 
the 11,000,000 children under fourteen 
years of age. “Movie children’”—those 
who go oftener than once a week— 
average lower in deportment and school 
work, are less co-operative, less self- 
controled, more deceptive, less emotion- 
ally stable, and more restless in sleep. 

Fifty percent of the movie themes, in- 
vestigators have tabulated, deal with 
crimes and sex. A large percent of the 
remainder deal with mystery and war, 
both largely concerned with violence. 
Surely the disastrous effects of such a 
steady diet upon the emotions, morals 
and character of children can readily be 
understood. 

Three boys of our community, from 
good homes, were apprehended by a po- 
lice car which just happened to be cruis- 
ing on the outskirts of town, down near a 
railroad bridge. The boys had bound an 
eight-year-old playmate, hands, feet and 
face. They were just ready to pour ether 
upon the bandages over his face when 
police interfered. One boy had a revolver, 
stolen, of course, as were the bandages 
and ether. (Continued on page 46) 
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Give your pipe a new deal with 
Half & Half. Cool as a call to show 
your cards, Sweet as holding four 
of a kind. Fragrant, full-bodied 
tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 
—in a tin that won’t bite the 
fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. 
Makes your pipe welcome any- 
where. Tastes good. Your pass- 
word to pleasure! 


Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
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“We saw it done just that way in the 
show Saturday night,” they explained. 

I would like to see started a nation- 
wide crusade to demand decent and 
wholesome moving pictures. The rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency directly at- 
tributable to moving pictures entirely un- 
suited to youthful eyes is too high a price 
to pay for our community indifference. 
Moving picture proprietors tell me they 
are helpless under the present system of 
production and distribution. | When 
enough citizens demand better movies, 
the system will be changed. 

One of our thirteen-year-old boys 
wrote an extortion letter to a prominent 
school official of the county, directing 
him to place a $5 bill under a big rock at 
an appointed place, late at night. The 
boy signed his name to the letter and sent 
it through the mails. Of course the po- 
lice brought the boy in. 

“Why did you do such a thing?” I 
asked him. 

“Well, I read all about it in the ——— 
detective magazine. I just wanted to see 


(Continued from page 45) 
if such a plan would really work!” 

The growth of the modern roadhouse 
“tavern,”’ a product of the present age, 
presents a tremendous problem to com- 
munities. For the most part they are 
places for drinking and dancing, but they 
are first-class breeders of immorality and 
delinquency. Many of them are vicious 
in the extreme. They employ immature 
“hostesses” to drink and dance with the 
men patrons. In one such tavern we 
found several hostesses still in their 
teens—one girl only sixteen. The girls 
are required not only to entertain their 
customers but also to allow them to “‘ac- 
company them home.” 

Two girls, from homes too poor to buy 
them the things every girl wants, began 
stealing from stores. When they were 
apprehended, the girls took the officers 
to an amazing amount of loot—knives, 
flashlights, small toilet articles, and even 
dresses. 

“Tell me—how did you get away with 
all this?” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s easy,” they responded. ‘‘You 


- children! 
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just take a shopping bag and walk by a 
counter. You pick up the articles and 
they drop right in the bag! When you 
can’t get the things you want any other 
way, what else is there to do?” 

The rule that when a good boy joins 
a bad gang he begins to go bad works the 
other way also. Put him with a good gang 
in wholesome activities and the best 
that’s in him comes uppermost. That’s 
why the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are 
“tops”? with us who deal with delinquent 
When The American Legion 
began sponsoring scouting it started 
automatically for the front-line trench 
in the fight on juvenile delinquency. 
Every other activity dealing with the 
youth of America sponsored by this 
great organization adds lasting credit to 
the unselfishness of its program. The 
tragedy is that such character-building 
organizations cannot more easily reach 
the children from underprivileged homes. 
Our extra efforts, in the next few years, 
will have to be put forth toward reach- 
ing them. 
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handled a rather complex situation beau- 
tifully and always with a smile. By the 
time the tournament ended we were all 
devoted to him. As to the “Report for 
practice” order, it was rescinded for those 
that knew their way about a tennis tour- 
nament, so that everybody was happy and 
taken care of. And, while we are on the 
management end of the tournament, do 
not let us forget Harry Graff of the Y. 
A lot of harsh things may have been said 
about the Y. M. C. A. but none of them 
referred to Graff, for he was the soul of 
helpfulness. He solved the most unsolv- 
able situations for us, seemed to be in all 
places at once and did all those thousands 
of things that make for the success of a 
tournament. 

Practice during the few days before the 
tournament was most violent and yet, 
although we all thought we were in pretty 
good shape, a surprising number of un- 
known muscles suddenly appeared from 
nowhere. A few of the less wise thought 
a swim in the blue sea would smooth out 
the kinks but they only did it once and 
then came out faster, much faster than 
they went in. They found that the 
beautiful blue of the water was in no way 
a guide to its temperature. As to the 
clothes that appeared on the courts, I 
must say they were surprisingly uniform 
and good, in fact excellent. I was pre- 
pared to see all sorts of exotic outfits, but 
practically all turned out in the custom- 
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ary white flannels and shirts. One of my 
friends, however, told me that he had 
some difficulties along that line, namely, 
that together he and his buddy had one 
complete new outfit. Everything went 
along very well until the second day of the 
tournament when they were both called 
upon to play at the same time. Then 
there was much scrambling to pick up 
the necessary duplicates needed. 

There was one other incident about 
clothes which was amusing. Practicing 
twice a day necessitated a great many 
changes from uniform to tennis attire 
and back again. Someone asked Colonel 
Johnson if we could not be permitted to 
wear the blouse and belt over our tennis 
things for breakfast and lunch. This 
seemed perfectly reasonable to the colonel, 
so he granted the permission. Every- 
thing went smoothly until after lunch 
when a number of officers went up into 
town to make some purchases. No one 
had thought of this contingency and the 
M. P.’s knew nothing about the new 
ground rules. To them it was a golden 
opportunity, and they certainly took ad- 
vantage of it and carried out their duties 
to the last man. For an hour Colonel 
Johnson was busy receiving officers re- 
porting back under arrest. 

As to the tournament itself, it was 
really a great success from every angle. 
The caliber of play, considering our lack 
of practice, was excellent although spotty. 





As I remember it, there were 192 players 
in the singles from practically every 
State in the Union. As might be expected, 
there were very few defaults—only two, 
no doubt due to illness, as no one would 
miss an opportunity of this kind. (Of 
course there’s a chance they were AWOL 
in Paris). The man that would head the 
list of the outstanding players was, of 
course, Colonel W. A. Larned, seven 
times champion of the United States. 
We also had Colonel Dwight F. Davis, 
an ex-champion who was also donor of 
the famous international trophy that 
bears his name. 

Captain Washburn and Lieutenant 
Dean Mathey, they who were in the first 
ten ranking for the year before the war, 
as well as Captain Douglas Watters, 
Chaplain B. Dell, Lieutenants Ostendorf, 
Fisher, Roland, Cutter, Captain Russell 
Thayer and a host of others that were 
well known in the tennis world back 
home were there. In order to refresh my 
mind, a friend, Horace Hayday, who also 
played in the tournament, sent me re- 
cently an article which appeared in 1919 
in a sporting magazine devoted primarily 
to tennis. It mentions the names of 
twelve players in the tournament. Hay- 
day in his letter to me enclosing the 
article makes the following comment: 
“This article, you will note, does not in- 
clude your name as one of the players in 
the tournament. I mention this because 
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it has a certain amount of humor, for! 9] 
you not only won the doubles with Wash- 
} burn, but also the singles.”” The article 


further stated that “accommodations for | 
3000 spectators were provided.” Tech- | 
nically, this statement is seventy-five per-| . 
cent correct. The error of twenty-five | 
percent is in the last zero—that should 









mu be knocked off. As might be well imag- 
er ined with such a large tournament, every 
available court in the community was 
ns utilized. If you wandered into the by- 
be ways of Cannes during the first few days 
1g , you would come upon officers battling 
st P away on hotel or private courts in the 
Ye most out-of-the-way places. But as the 
re numbers shrank, the tournament was 
nt concentrated at the Carlton Club and the 
™ Cannes Tennis Club and, by the last 
d week, were held entirely at the Cannes 
+h Club, where the finals were played. 
¥. This was primarily done because, with 
a the war over, the regular Riviera tourna- 
i. ments were being started again and an 
“ open tournament was scheduled for the 
- Carlton courts. It proved to be very 
2 convenient for those officers beaten in 


h our tournament as they could enter the 
Carlton Club matches and get a lot more 
play; in fact, Washburn and I entered the 
doubles and managed to win that also, 
beating Lieutenant Mathey and Lieu- 
tenant Decugis, France’s best player, in 
the finals. My reason for mentioning this 
tournament is because a very humorous 
thing happened in the final of the singles 
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7 The final was to be played on Saturday 
morning as I remember it. For some ‘ 
reason, Watters had to go back to duty k b 
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give the match to Watters by default. 
4 Now you would think that Mr. X 
s would be sore as hell with me, but 











“ not a bit of it; I had merely out-| Meme. 

P guessed him. As we wandered away, | 
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putting his arm through mine, said some- 
thing along this line, ““Why did you spoil 
my little game? He would probably have 
beaten me so I did not want to play him; 
so I said I was sick but would play him 
tomorrow, knowing that he couldn’t. I 
felt sure he would default and I would 
thus have won the tournament.” Now 
let me explain this as I would not wish 
anyone to misunderstand the story. It 
sounds like terrible sportsmanship unless 
you knew French tennis in those days 
and Mr. X himself. In the first place, 
sport, particularly international sport, 
was new to France at that time. No tra- 
ditions of what to do and what not to do 
had been built up. Their attitude was 
that everything was fair in love and sport 
as well as in war. 

On top of that, X was somewhat of a 
clown himself and also liked to “put 
something over” if he could. He is a 
great friend of mine and I really like him 
very much and I am absolutely positive 
that he would not have tried his little 
trick had he realized that it was unsport- 
ing. 

As a plain matter of fact, he mentioned 
the incident to me years later and was 
sorry that he had done it. He had played 
beaucoup tennis in his time and he was 
somewhat bored with it, so he introduced 
new wrinkles and new excitements—a 
sort of competition of wits—and it never 
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occurred to him that it was not all in the 
game. 

As to extra fatigue duty, there was 
much sight-seeing—trips to Nice and 
Monte Carlo. When in the latter city, it 
was the ambition of everybody to get 
into the Casino, that world-famous 
gambling house, but it was prohibited to 
those in uniform. 

Rumor had it that if you took the 
pains to visit the Assistant Provost 
Marshal’s office someone there would 
accommodate you with the required 
mufti for the sum of five francs. In 
Cannes, activities centered about the 
Y. M. C. A., particularly at tea time, 
when dancing was popular. And don’t 
forget all those fascinating pastry shops 
and the candied fruit which is such 
a well-known product of Southern 
France. 

I even went so far as to send a candied 
melon back home to my mother. It never 
arrived; maybe the censor got it. And 
then, of course, we had the cinema. [ 
remember one evening going up with a 
crowd of officers. There were some dis- 
paraging comments such as “some damn 
frog movie” as one man glanced at the 
bill board and saw ‘‘Charlot—Une Vie 
de Chien.”’ He was not a French scholar 
and did not recognize our beloved Charles 
Chaplin in “A Dog’s Life.”’ 

And now, as I close this short and in- 


adequate history of the World’s Greatest 
Tennis Tournament, let me thank my 
brother officers in that tournament for 
their interest in my health during the last 
five or six days of play. If any of you 
who were down at Cannes with me read 
this, you will remember that “the ab- 
sence of officers from their organizations 
who are taking part in the tournament 
will not be considered as leave.’’ Further- 
more, a great majority of the orders that 
were issued read “for the duration of the 
tournament.” 

In other words, the longer the tourna- 
ment lasted, the better; the weather 
helped us out on three or four days, but 
they took such care of the courts that 
they sponged them dry quickly, to our 
great chagrin. 

And so it developed that a great plot 
was hatched. One after another you came 
to me and pointed out dire results to my 
health if I overplayed. I bowed to your 
wisdom and to your solicitude for me and 
played only one match a day, and that is 
why it took so long to conclude the 
tournament. 

But, if for any reason you do not 
realize it, may I assure you that I also 
was having a great time. In spite of this, 
however, don’t you think you owe me, 
at the very least, a vote of thanks for 
having prolonged your tour of duty in 
Cannes in February, 1919? 


Pershing Pays the (heck 


and if they had not done the job why an- 
other million would have seen France. 


EMORIES are very vivid about the 

little house in Paris, which was 
our first headquarters when the total 
force of the A. E. F. was under two hun- 
dred in addition to some officers and a 
detachment of engineers who had pre- 
ceded us and were now brought into the 
fold. All the transport we had was six 
passenger automobiles. 

With their Commander-in-Chief at 
the table, on this anniversary night, were 
many of the men who had helped him to 
make and work out the plan. On his 
right was Harbord; on his left Major 
General Fox Conner, then a lieutenant 
colonel, the master of operations, who 
was on the job to the end. The sturdy 
Conner imparted a serene confidence 
which made you feel that if the enemy 
saw him coming the enemy would get out 
of his way. 

There was Brigadier General John Mc- 
Auley Palmer, a lieutenant colonel, in 
May, 1917, rich in the lore of history and 
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tactics, who never thought of the import- 
ance of sleep in his intensive industry. 
And there was Major General Walter A. 
Bethel, then a lieutenant colonel, who 
became the Judge Advocate General and 
the master of the law of the A. E. F. 

Next to him was Major General Dennis 
E. Nolan, a major on the Baltic trip, the 
wise man who kept our secrets and 
wormed out the enemy’s, as the chief of 
intelligence. Colonel Albert L. Conger, 
then a major, Nolan’s right hand in 
charge of battle order, the scholar of the 
Army, the teacher of tactics at the 
Leavenworth Staff School, was ill. But 
we had with us his assistant, Major 
Samuel T. Hubbard, like me a newspaper- 
man on the Baltic. He was later to work 
out the conclusion, which was right, that 
the third great German drive would be 
on the Aisne. But the French did not 
agree with him. So they lost Soissons 
and Chateau-Thierry. 

There was Major Genera] Clarence C. 
Williams, then a lieutenant colonel, 
master of ordnance, who saw to it that 
we had the weapons with which to fight, 





and went home to become Chief of Ord- 
nance in Washington, and speed up pro- 
duction. Next to him sat Major General 
Merritte W. Ireland, then a colonel, who, 
as Surgeon General of the A. E. F. 
looked after the wounded from trenches 
to hospitals. 

Near him was Colonel Hugh Young, 
then a member of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Unit, who had Pershing’s sup- 
port in a policy which made our own in- 
comparably the freest from the ancient 
scourge of armies of any army in Europe. 
He had his share in Ireland’s triumph in 
sending clean and healthy soldiers home. 
And there was Brigadier General Samuel 
Rockenbach, then a lieutenant colonel, 
who nursed the tank corps from a puny 
infancy into lusty manhood; and Colonel 
James L. Collins, Pershing’s devoted aide, 
in Mexico as well as in France. 

That Baltic party would never have 
been complete without a Marine. What 
overseas expedition would be? On board 
the Baltic were Colonel Robert H. Dun- 
lap, who later met a gallant death, and 
Major General Logan Feland, then a 
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major. As tribute was paid to Dunlap 
we rejoiced that Feland was with us. 
His smile helps to make any party a suc- 
cess. He never missed a trick under fire 
in any battles the Marines fought. Even 


among the Marines there is only one | 


Feland. 

It was Williams, as I remember, who 
said that, when he returned to France in 
the closing period of the war he found 
that their ordeal was written on the faces 
of our veterans. For the chief it was the 
lines of responsibility through the Valley 
Forge of the winter of 1917-18—when 
it seemed that the needed supplies and 
the soldiers from the training camps 
would never reach us—on through the 
dire threat of the German drives of the 
spring and summer of 1918, and all the 
fighting and vicissitudes to the Rhine. 

The father of the family must have 
been very fond of his family or he would 
have been more ready to part with some 
members to the Allies, who were so 
greedy of our man-power. He managed 
to conceal his affection very successfully 
under his rigid discipline, at the time, 
but on this anniversary night it was 
shining from his eyes into the familiar 
faces. 

Among the living who could not come 
were Inspector General André Brewster, 
who saw to it that we kept our blouses 
buttoned, and ace flyer, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker. On the Baltic list Ricken- 
backer was down as a sergeant, first 
class. But if he had come he would no 
more have worn his medals or his cap- 
tain’s bars than the generals wore their 
medals and stars. 

And how could we have a real Baltic 
party without Captain George E. Adam- 
son? How could General Pershing get 
along without him? Adamson went to 
France on the Baltic as a field clerk and 
has been with the General ever since as 
secretary. His desk is beyond the swing 
doors in the room adjoining the General’s 
in the War Department. He looks after 
the General’s correspondence and re- 
ceives visitors, whether the General is 
in Washington or absent. Among Adam- 
son’s assistants is Field Clerk Charles B. 
Shaw who was also on the Baltic and at 
the dinner. 

These two are the survivors who are | 
still attached to the General. Of the 
original party many were detailed away 
from the staff. They saw fighting; they 
won promotion. Of the enlisted men on 
the Baltic the one whom thousands 
will remember is the General’s orderly, 
Sergeant Frank Lanckton. He still 
looked the scrumptious soldier that he 
was at the General’s door or in attend- 

ance on his trips of inspection or to con- 
ferences. 

No man in the A. E. F. ever saluted | 
more generals and colonels than Lanck- 
ton. He saw them admitted to inter- 
views with the General and some came 
out happy and some not so very 
happy; but this was not Lanckton’s 
affair. (Continued on page 50) 
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HIS is vacation time. 
T Millions of people are 
away. Other millions are get- 
ting ready for trips—to moun- 
tains and seashore and lakes 
—to the country or to foreign 
s. 
5 doesn’t ‘matter 
any more. Your family may 
be scattered temporarily to 
the four winds—children at 
camp, mother visiting back 
home, father at the office— 
but all may be reunited again, 
instantly, by the simple call- 
ing of a number. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The telephone helps in 
many ways to make your va- 
cation happy and carefree. 
It will run down to the store 
and do your last-minute 
shopping. Stop off at the 
railroad, bus or steamship 
office for information. Enable 
you to reserve hotel accom- 
modations. Say good-bye to 
friends or carry a reassuring 
word of your safe arrival. 

Day or night you can be 
many places—quickly, effi- 
ciently, and at small cost— 
by telephone. 
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Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at Fac- 

tory Prices. Easy Terms— 

i aslittleas 18 a day—VYear 
to Pay. More Bargains than 
in 20 Big Stores. New styles, 
new features, new colors. 
30 days free trial—360 days 
approval test — 24-hour 
shipments. The Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., Manufacturers. 
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Over 1,000,000 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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If we are to believe what they write in to us— 


The BLUEBEARD PRECISION STROPPER 
is the Stropper you want. 


We know it’s good. But owners tell us it’s a lot better than 
that. 
: — They like it because it 
gives a smooth-gliding 
blade-edge every day, and 
makes blades last almost 
beyond belief. 

The Bluebeard puts even 
penny blades on their good 
behavior for a long while 
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edge blades. 
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day. If your deal- 
er hasn’t the 
Biuebeard send us $1.50 
by check, Postal or Express 
Money Order, and we'll 
mail it postpaid. 


THE BEARDSLEY & WOLCOTT MFG. CO. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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The man who had come all the way 
from Butte was Roy H. Sanders of the 
enlisted men on the Baltic. There was 
no mistaking that he found the occasion 
worth the trip. He looked too young 
to have been out of short pants in 1917; 
but he had his proofs that he had been 
one of the chosen. The youngest present 
was DeForrest Fesler, a field clerk, who 
was eighteen when we crossed. 

The veteran of all was Charles A. 
Partridge, not so young when he was on 
the Baltic as field clerk. He had memo- 
ries of a great adventure before most of 
those present were born. Fifty-two 
years ago he was one of the Canadian 
boatmen who accompanied the Nile 
expedition for the relief of beleaguered 
General Gordon at Khartoum. 

Sergeant Harry Cooper, a detached 
private of cavalry on the Baltic, is now 
one of the Gmen. Captain Thomas M. 
Wilson, who went over as a clerk, is now 
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an interpreter for the State Department. 
And there was Clerk Frederick Schwartz, 
who became a code expert at G. H. Q. 
and was made a major for his services. 
Of the interpreters who went over as 
civilian employes, with no rank at all, 
there was Captain Andre DeCoppet, 
whom I had last seen in the Argonne 
Forest; and Captains Ray T. Middleton 
and George S. Linthicum, who were 
on the Baltic list as chauffeurs. 

Three of the party were down on the 
program for set speeches, but when after 
coffee, the mixing began again every- 
body was doing his own talking. The 
General was inclined to waive the 
speeches, to the relief of the speakers 
themselves, and let the occasion take care 
of itself. But not so when the evening 
was still comparatively young. 

As in the instinct of a commoa move- 
ment all drifted back to their places. 
They were not going to miss a few words 


from their host. The words were few 
but the eloquence of them was warm as 
the General turned over further proceed- 
ings to General Harbord as toastmaster. 
Harbord knew his instrument and the 
tune to play in phrases from serious to 
merry. 

He could make a joke at his own and 
others’ expense and even at the General's. 
Right hand, left hand and all the hands 
down the line—after the set speeches 
the drafted talks began—one calling for 
another—all as it should be in a family 
party. 

The Commander-in-Chief, who cer- 
tainly knew more about the A. E. F. than 
anyone else, heard some things that were 
new to him. That might bring the old 
tense soldier look into his eyes for an in- 
stant, but all the while he was smiling. 
I should say that he had the happiest 
time of anyone present, not even except- 
ing Sanders from Butte. 


Unfinished Business 


Was it possible that he had an accom- 
plice? If not, how could he have been 
outside a window, looking in, so few min- 
utes before ... or after... Henry felt 
that it seemed almost physically im- 
possible for a man outside the window to 
have done the striking? And if he did 
have an accomplice, who might it be, 
with Broussard dead now? If actual 
accomplice. instead of merely a friend, 
Broussard had been? 

Breen had taken pains to find out that 
the only other man in the village who 
treated Lascher even decently was Pavie. 

Pavie, in spite of being the count’s old 
friend, had insisted on taking Lascher 
back to work in the factory after he was 
acquitted, in 1919, of the murder of the 
count’s only son. It was incredible that 
Pavie did not believe Lascher guilty of 
that crime. He must believe it. Yet here 
he had stood, just Saturday night, deny- 
ing it. Would Pavie bear watching? 

For the life of him, Breen did not know. 
Every new thought dropped quickly into 
the blackness of his mind and disappeared 
like a stone into water. His usual knack 
for knowing and understanding people 
seemed to be lost entirely. He didn’t 
understand Pavie any more than he did 
the count, or the count any more than he 
did Henry, or Henry any more than any 
chance character in the whole set-up. 

All he actually knew about Henry was 
that he had acted like a decent, self- 
respecting servant who was scared to 
death about something. But you couldn’t 
put him down as a suspect for that. 
Hadn’t he been the first, after Breen him- 
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self, to get tapped on the head? And 
hadn’t he been up in his room, far out of 
reach, the night Dr. Juste was killed? 
No, Henry was out of it. 

What about the count? All, practically, 
that Breen knew about Ruban was that 
pride in family was the ruling passion of 
his life. A queer streak, in a man who 
lived alone without kith or kin; but, 
Breen reflected, you never can tell. He 
suspected that half of Ruban’s grief over 
his son was because he didn’t have an 
heir now. If the boy had smashed while 
flying, Ruban would have looked at it 
differently, probably; might have com- 
forted himself with the idea that he had 
sacrificed his family to his country. 

But even if reflections like these were 
true, Breen demanded of himself, what 
did they have to do with the case at 
hand? Pride, love of tradition, weren’t 
vicious characteristics, were they? 

If only Ruban were in shape to tell 
what he saw that night on the steps of the 
castle! 

It had been light enough there, with the 
door wide open, to recognize the assailant. 
But the count could tell no more about 
this attack than Henry had told about 
the first. Could do nothing, it seemed, 
but lie on his bed and stare at the ceiling, 
and mutter, and tremble with some ter- 
rible fright. Saint-Quentin could promise 
nothing. The count might recover, the 
doctor said; he might not. But it was 
safe, Breen thought, to cross him off any 
list of suspects. 

There was Merseau, the gardener. 
What about him? 


That first night, when Ruban lay on 
the paving stones by the pantry door, 
Merseau had been out in the grounds, 
and he appeared almost immediately, 
carrying a stout billet of wood, such a 
stick as might have been used to beat the 
count over the head. But it hadn’t been 
so used. After this long a time, Breen felt 
reasonably sure of it. He put Merseau in 
the back of his mind. 

Who else was there? Whom did that 
leave? 

No one, that he could discover. Shiver- 
ing again, he looked at his watch. It was 
only a few minutes past five o’clock. The 
whole evening lay ahead. He had the 
jitters, that was it. The jitters, damn it! 
He’d run all the way from Hollywood to 
France to get over them, and here they 
had him again! 

He swung suddenly toward the door, 
his hand snatching at his outer coat pock- 
et where, since that first night, he had 
carried the weapon from the gun room. 
A small sound had cut into consciousness. 

“Hello!” a voice called. 

It was a cheerful voice. He withdrew 
his hand quickly from his pocket. Anne 
Harrison thrust her pretty blonde head 
past the curtain. She was grinning at him, 
for all the world as if nothing in all France 
distressed her. 

“Taking your evening constitutional 
on a Persian rug?” she demanded, her 
voice bantering. 

“T didn’t hear you drive up,” Breen 
said. 

“T didn’t drive up. I left my car at the 
foot of the hill.” 
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“And then walked up? All alone?” 
“Oh, come, come, it’s not J that’s in 
danger around here, John. You'll have 


to be John. One of the disadvantages | 
in being the only American in the 
place.” 


Breen tried unsuccessfully to smile. 
“There’s Kernan,” he reminded her 
glumly. 

“Oh, but he’s otherwise engaged,” she 
protested. “The lovely Fifi needs com- 
forting, and Mr. Kernan is doing his 
best.”’ 

She drew a bundle of photographs from 
her pocket. 

“I’m a photographer, too,” she said. 
“Of course,’ she was mocking him, “not 
to compare with the likes of you!” 

He went to the door and perfunctorily 
held them to the light. If only every- 
body in the world, he thought, didn’t try 
to use a camera! 

But he had to admit, “Why, these are 
really very fine! That’s a nice one of the 
chateau. Where’d you take it from, the 
gate?” 

She was pleased with his praise, and it 








amused him. Someway it made her seem | 


younger, and nicer, than ever. She slipped 
her arm through his. 

“Do they ever call you Jack?” she de- 
manded. 

“No.” 

“T wouldn’t expect it. You’re plain 
John,” she pulled down the corners of her 
mouth, “‘very serious John.” 

“Where do you think you’re taking 
me?” he asked. He slipped the pictures 
into his coat pocket. 

“For a long walk, what do you say, or 
a ride?” 

“Very well,”’ he agreed solemnly, “I'll 
go with you.” 

“You sound tickled pink,” she re- 
torted. “Sometimes I think Mr. Kernan 
shows more enthusiasm, even for me.”’ 

They found her small French car, one 
of Pavie’s makes, where she had parked 
it below the hill, and at once set off ona 
road that skirted the town, and crossed 
the Huisne on a bridge some distance be- 
yond the farthest scattered edges of the 
village. She cut off knowingly into the 
hills by a narrower, winding road that 
climbed sharply. She rounded a bend, 
and then, directly, brought the machine 
to a stop on a high bluff. 

“There you are, sir,’”’ she cried. “Feast 
your artist’s eyes on that.” 

He studied the darkening landscape 
for a moment without replying, but when 
he did speak, there was warmth in his 
voice. 

“Tt is rather nice,” he admitted, and 
remembered that just the other day it 
had been he trying to impress Kernan 
with the beauty of a landscape. 

They had stepped from the car. She 
led the way to the edge of the cliff and sat 
down, continuing: 

“These murders aren’t your own pri- | 
vate property. Give the gendarmes a | 
break. Let them fuss over the situation. | 
All you wanted (Continued on page 52) 
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Unfinished Business 


(Continued fram page 51) 


to do over here was take pictures . . . 
Oh, Kernan told me so. How many times 
since you got here have you had your 
camera out? Once that I know of.” 

“T refuse to answer.” 

“TI do believe that you’re associating 
with somebody who’s bad for your man- 
ners! Now if you’d spend more time with 
me!” 

He studied her profile, against the 
afterglow, and for a moment did forget 
mystery and murder and broken heads 
and mad American engineers. She was 
one of those rare women who are at once 
beautiful and photographable. The two 
characteristics didn’t often meet in one 
personality, he reflected. She was saying, 
“The new Dr. Saint-Quentin . . . he’s 
quite a nice person, don’t you think? ... 
he tells me that you’ve got to get this off 
your mind.” 

“That’s all right for him to say,” 
Breen answered. “But it isn’t his mind. 
I keep feeling that I . . . well, that I could 
solve the whole dreadful business if I just 
thought a little harder.”’ 

“Maybe I can help.” 

He lighted her cigarette and his own, 
and straightway, to his own amazement, 
fell to pouring out in short sentences the 
whole story so familiar to him. 

Of course Lascher had been in Timon- 
sur-Huisne when Breen got there. He 
had been discharged in France to take a 
job in Pavie’s plant. Breen had looked 
him up as soon as he reached town. 

“You know the complex,” he said. 
“Only American in sight. Have to get 
acquainted.” 

“You are flattering!” 

“It’s what you said yourself a few 
minutes ago, isn’t it? Well, I was keener 
on seeing him than he was me, even then. 
He’d been married to this French girl only 
a few weeks. And so crazy about her he 
couldn’t spend a minute saying ‘Howdy’ 
to anybody, fellow American or Hindu. 
He admitted later it was the first affair 
of his life. Always had been too scared to 
speak to a girl, and suddenly head over 
heels in love with one. Couldn’t even 
bear the idea that Ruban and his wife had 
been kids together. Old inferiority com- 
plex working again, I suspect. In his own 
mind, he’s just a humdrum engineer 
again, and Ruban’s one of these high and 
mighty aces and a son of a count, at that.” 

“But he’s really a brilliant engineer, 
not humdrum at all,” she interrupted. 
‘“‘Pavie says he’s ages ahead of his time. 
He was working on Diesels . . . is that it? 
. . . long before anyone else thought of 
them. That’s why Pavie keeps him on 
the payroll.” 

“And my coming back turned him 
into a killer again?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘“‘Pavie told 
you he didn’t believe that.”’ 

“Do you trust Pavie?” Breen de- 


manded rashly and then wondered why. 

“Trust Geoffroi? Why not?” She 
laughed. ‘“He’s terribly upset about all 
this business, believe it or not. Almost 
as much as you are. He wants me to go 
home...” 

“You? To the States?” 

“Wants we should all go, right away. 
Says my sister needs a visit home .. .”’ 

“And he’d go too?” 

“T told you, all of us. There weren’t 
accommodations for three left on the 
Aria this sailing, or . . .” she paused, 
puzzled by the look on his face. “But of 
course I trust him,”’ she repeated. “‘Why 
not?” 

“Well,” he faltered, “I guess I don’t 
trust anyone.” He was thinking rapidly, 
What was Pavie planning to do, skip out? 
And why? 

“Don’t trust me?’’ she demanded. 

He turned and looked again at her. 
Her full face was as photographable as 
her profile. Her blue eyes were remark- 
ably steady as they focussed on his. Her 
firm lips were unsmiling; she might look 
school-girlish when she wanted to, he 
thought, but underneath she was all 
brains and “let’s-get-down-to-business.”’ 

“Yes, I trust you,” he said, and added 
quickly, “with certain reservations, of 
course.” 

She laughed at that, and suggested, 
“Now that you’ve been frank about so 
much of the story, why don’t you tell me 
what’s really troubling you?” 

“Oh?” He laughed, too. She was 
smarter than he thought, he hadn’t fooled 
her at all. “Well,” he evaded, “the rest’s 
a bit gory. There are nice, subtle ways of 
killing people, I’m told, but Lascher 
wasn’t subtle. . .” 

“You mean that murderer wasn’t sub- 
tle.” 

“T mean Lascher,” he repeated stub- 
bornly. He went on, and brought the 
story up to the moment when they left 
the castle an hour before. 

Darkness had fallen this time, blotting 
out hills and valley, when he paused. In 
the castle across on the opposite height, 
a few dim lights flickered. A car pulled up 
the long, bending driveway and the wind 
carried the sound of its laboring motor 
until its headlamps were extinguished at 
the door. Below, where the invisible 
river twisted along the valley floor, the 
town sparkled now in the bottom of a 
black pit, its small electric lights glitter- 
ing like jewels carelessly dropped into a 
coal bin. 

“That’s all,” he said finally. “I’ve told 
you everything.” 

She did not reply at once, and then 
said, ‘Not everything. There was one 
matter... you hesitated. Probably that’s 
the reservation you spoke of. Decided I 
shouldn’t hear it.” 

Breen broke his match and threw it 
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over the edge of the cliff. He couldn’t 
fool her. 

“You said,” she leaned closer to him 
and he could feel the warmth of her 
breath, “when you were telling about 
their bringing in the body of the old man 
from the inn, Broussard. You said they 
carried him in. And then you skipped 
something.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“T don’t know. Inflection of your voice, 
I guess. Anyway, I knew.” 

He asked, “‘You want me to tell you?” 

“Of course.” 

“You'll not repeat it?” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Well, when they carried him in, some- 
thing dropped. From his clothing, I guess. 
A piece of paper, folded. I was standing 
at the top of the stair. With you.” 

“With me?” 

“You didn’t see it?” 

“A piece of paper?” 

She was not evading; he was sure of it. 

“T saw it,” he told her, ‘‘and so did 
Pavie, your sister’s husband.” 

“Oh,” she said, her voice very small 
and thin. “You mean...” 

“He and I both saw it. But he didn’t 
know I was watching. He picked it up 
and stuck it in his pocket. No one else 
noticed it.” 

“But what was it?” 

“Why, how do I know? 
mentioned it since.” 

She said, “Oh!” again, then remained 
a long time silent before asking her next 
question. “‘Why didn’t you tell Brigadier 
Renard?” 

He thought there was a slight challenge 
in her tone now. 

“Because I was afraid he’d probably 
muff it,’’ he answered, “the way he does 
everything.” 

“That’s why you didn’t tell it?” 


He hasn’t 


“It’s a perfectly good reason, isn’t it?” | 


“‘Well,”’ she said triumphantly, “that’s 
probably what Geoffroi thought, too. He 
didn’t know you saw it, and he didn’t 
mention it, either, for the same reason. 
He really disapproves of Renard. Doesn’t 
just tolerate him the way you do.” 

“T don’t just folerate Renard!” 

“Almost that.” 

“Why, I worked with him once! I like 
him, enjoy him! He’s slow, and vain, 
but sometimes he gets there . . .” 

“Sometimes! You're ridiculous. He 
blunders, most of the time. Pavie’s lived 
in this town longer than you have.” 

“T admit that.” He felt his temper 
rising. 

“Well, all you need do is go to Geoffroi 
and ask him what the paper was. Lay 
your cards on the table. I'll be glad to | 
go with you.” 

He started to answer, but his head 
jerked suddenly around toward the dis- 
tant hillside. 

“Quick!” he bade, pulling her to her 
feet. “Run! Get to the car! Quick!” 

Far across the valley two sharp shots 
had rung out. Carried on the steady night 
wind, they sounded clear and close at 
hand. But they came from the region of 
the castle. 


Chapter Eight 


NNE HARRISON drove recklessly, 
the accelerator jammed down tightly 
against the floor boards. Twice Breen, 
peering ahead through the windshield, 
warned: “Careful! Not so fast!” 

“I’m driving,” she said the second 
time, and straightened out on the two 
kilometers of winding road that skirted 
the river bank. 

Breen sat back. What the devil was 
the matter with (Continued on page 54) | 
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Unfinished Business 


him? She drove better than he did, or 
Kernan. Had he gotten completely 
jumpy? 

Half a dozen citizens of the village were 
standing at the curb in front of their 
houses, staring up curiously at the cha- 
teau from this respectful distance. The 
girl thundered past them and turned into 
the roadway that climbed to the castle 
gate. They had heard no other shots. 
Had there been any, the roaring of the 
engine and the rumbling of tires would 
have prevented their hearing. 

In Breen’s mind, questions flashed like 
frames of film through a picture pro- 
jector. Who was dead now? The count? 
Henry? Merseau? Had someone got in 
past the gendarmes to the count’s room? 


E girl had not spoken since the last 
turn. Now, as she swung the car up 
the final steep rise toward the castle gate, 
she said, “I want to see you tomorrow, 
John. Afternoon. Bring your camera.” 

“Camera?” Breen exclaimed. 

““Can’t we snap-shot?” 

“You can think of pictures in a time 
like this?” 

She stepped on the brake, to avoid 
running down a gendarme in the castle 
yard a few paces inside the gate. He was 
waving his sword violently at them to 
halt. 

“What now?” Breen demanded of him. 

The officer ran forward, trying to see. 
“Oh, you,” he said, ‘the American, is it? 
Have you seen the brigadier?” 

“No!” 

“It is most important. We must speak 
to the brigadier!” 

‘“‘Who was shot?” Breen yelled at him. 
He had leaped down from the car and had 
caught the man by the shoulders and 
was shaking him sharply. “What was 
that shooting?” 

““My comrade, Preux ... 

“Preux? Killed?” 

“Oh, no, no, m’sieur. He is not killed. 
Not injured. The sacred images be 
praised! It was Preux who fearlessly 
fired the shots. He observed this in- 
truder, lurking . . .” 

“‘Where’s Preux?”’ 

“In the courtyard, m’sieur. He searches 
in that direction. I am guarding this 
gate, to permit no one to pass out to 
the road. So far the assassin has not 
escaped in this direction.” 

Breen cried, “Come, Anne. Into the 
house.” . 

“Into the house?” 

“Out of range if there’s any more 
shooting.” 

“But I want to see!” 

“Come!” he ordered. 

He rode on the running board to the 
door. There Dr. Saint-Quentin’s car 
stood, and in the main hall they met the 
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physician, just coming down the stairs. 

“The count’s not so well,” the young 
man said, professionally brisk. He shook 
his head, but at sight of Anne permitted 
himself to smile briefly. “I was with the 
count when the sheoting occurred, under 
his very window. He had a nervous re- 
lapse, quite naturally. If these police- 
men only could learn . . .”” he paused . . . 
“T need some hot water, ma’mselle 
Harrison. The patient has suffered a 
chill. I cannot find the cook. Hot water, 
or warm stones wrapped in paper, to put 
at his feet.” 

“Right away,” the girl answered, and 
started quickly toward the kitchen. 

“Ts anyone with the count?” Breen de- 
manded. 

“The servant, Henry. Yes. Sitting in 
the room.” 

Breen ran ahead of Anne through the 
diningroom, which was lighted vaguely 
by a single candle, and he thus reached 
the pantry door to the courtyard. There 
another gendarme stood guard, and 
Preux, pressing the button of his flash- 
lamp, was hurrying back toward the 
castle across the flagstones of the court. 
At sight of Breen he asked, “Have you 
seen Brigadier Renard, m’sieur?” 

“No, no, I haven’t,” Breen retorted. 
“What happened?” 

Preux shrugged seriously, glanced at 
the gendarme from the neighboring post, 
and motioned Breen to follow him. In 
the pantry with the door closed, he said: 

“Tt was your brother American .. .” 

“Mine?” Breen shouted. My brother 
American?” 

Preux looked at him aghast. “‘M’sieur, 
m’sieur,” he gasped, “‘are you not Ameri- 
can? Pardon, pardon, I thought. . .” 

“Oh, hell, go on, go on, quick!” Breen 
cried. “You saw...” 

“The Lascher,” Preux said. “I saw 
him plainly. And fired at him. I would 
have sworn I hit him. But somehow he 
got away...” 

“How many men have you here?” 
Breen asked. 

“Four,” Preux answered. His breath 
was coming quickly, audibly, through his 
nose. “One at this door, one at the front 
gate. Two, together, still searching the 
grounds. I do not comprehend, m’sieur, 
how he so easily escaped. It is as if the 
walls of the castle opened to receive him! 
One moment, please, m’sieur. Accom- 
pany, please.” He opened the door to the 
courtyard and stepped out again into the 
night. He pointed into the darkness, 
saying, “I am approaching this door, 
around the corner of the house . . . there 
I have reached that point . . .” 

“What were you doing out?” Breen 
demanded. 

“Why, I have gone to speak with the 
gendarmes on guard, you understand. To 


inquire, do they observe anything. Is 
that not proper?” 

“Of course, of course! You were com- 
ing around the corner. What next?” 

“T am telling you, m’sieur. I arrive at 
that point, and voila! I observe a person 
moving with the great caution along the 
wall. Here,” he pointed. “No, here. 
Precisely. In that direction toward the 
old portion of the chateau. He is not five 
long paces from the door. His back is 
toward me.” 

“How'd you recognize him, then?” 
Breen demanded. But he believed Preux. 
Had from the first time he saw him. The 
young Frenchman had a believable voice, 
and trouble made it doubly convincing. 
“Tf he had his back to you...” 

“T shall explain. I took out my electric 
torch. This, m’sieur.”’ He flashed a small 
light that sent a sickly illumination over 
the courtyard. 

“Tt’s a darn poor one!” 

“The government is not rich, m’sieur. 
It is enough. In the beam of the light I 
can observe this person. 1 shout to him. 
I cry, ‘Halt! Halt! Halt!’ Three times, 
I cry it.” 

“What does he do?” 

“He looks back once . . . this way, 
m’sieur, observe. Over his shoulder. It is 
the mad American . . .” he faltered. “I 
do not offend you again, non? It is your 
mad countryman, Lascher! Oh, there 
can be no doubt.” 

“Then what?” Breen asked. 


O FAR the story was clear, believable. 

His ears and eyes could vision every 
detail . . . the gendarme’s startled cry, 
Lascher’s thin, white, savage face and 
stormy eyes, turned over his shoulder, 
and the dim cold stone wall of the castle 
towering above him. Very clear. 

“T drew my pistol, m’sieur. I snatch 
the case, on its strap, and open it. No, it 
is not locked. Ever since I arrive here, I 
have kept it unlatched and ready. I aim. 
But he is running. Did you ever attempt 
to shoot a running man in the dark?” 

He waited. 

“Yes,” Breen answered. 

“Ah, then you know. I fired the pistol. 
Once . . . he still ran. Again I fired. And 
my electric torch chose that moment to 
extinguish itself, m’sieur. Non, it is not 
the government’s fault. It was in the 
employ of the wicked devil, that torch. 
So I run, still shouting. I am scream- 
Deas 
“T can believe that.” 

“Qui, m’sieur. But when I arrive here, 
at this door, he is departed. He is dis- 
appeared, as if the very walls had opened 
and taken him in.” 

Breen stepped back quickly into the 
doorway and glanced at his wrist watch. 
It pointed to twenty-five minutes past 
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eight. “It’s been only twenty minutes 
since you shot at him,” he said. “He 
can’t be far away.” 

He circled the castle, first the new, re- 
stored portion of it and then the older 
parts. Here the yards were wild with 
vines and shrubbery. It would be possible 
for a man to hide in any of a hundred 

places. When Preux appeared suddenly, 
beating through the brush, Breen said 
sharply, “Watch yourself, will you? 
Don’t come on me unawares! I’ve got a 
gun in my hand!” 

The gendarme plunged ahead. “Par- 
don, m’sieur!”’ 

Breen put his own pistol back in his 
pocket. At the main door, when he 
paused to ask whether the brigadier had 
arrived, the officer on guard there shook 
his head and mumbled, “Not yet! What 
delays him so long?” He was frightened, 
Breen saw, and he didn’t blame him. A 
man would be a fool not to be afraid. 

He returned cautiously to the pantry 
door and into the kitchen, where Anne 
Harrison was stirring a fire in the stove. 
The cook, she explained, had gone to bed 
before dark tonight, claiming that she was 
too ill to be of any more assistance. 

“What did you find out there?’ she 
asked Breen. 

“Nothing, yet. 
there.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Positive. Preux saw him.” 

“Preux?” 

He caught the surprise in her voice. 
She had more respect for Preux than she 
did for Renard. 

“Preux saw him plainly,” he said. 
“The question is, where did he go again?” 

She stood a moment, looking down at 
the stove, her surprise gone, and in its 
place an expression of extreme concern 
which amounted almost to disbelief. At 
sight of it a quick anger swept over 
Breen. He felt it rise warmly to the back 
of his neck and catch him like a draw- 
string at his throat. He’d monkeyed 
around long enough . . . 

“The fault of your blessed brother-in- 
law, again!” he charged. “Can’t you 
see? If he hadn’t got Lascher to stay here 
in the first place, nothing would have hap- 
pened. Even if after the first killing . . .” 

She dropped the short handled poker. 

“Let’s not go into that again,” she re- 
torted. 

“But we are in it. Everything revolves 
around it. Lascher was acquitted though 
everybody knew he was guilty and Pavie 
kept him! He knew the man was one of 
two things and more than likely both, a 
homicidal maniac or a thug. But he 
knew how to tinker with engines and that 
meant money for Pavie!” 

She picked up the poker, and lifting the 
black iron kettle from the stove, stirred 
the wood fire, then set the kettle back 
upon it. 

“Pavie protected him, gave him a liv- 
ing!” Breen’s voice was rising. “Knowing 
he was mad, he gave him a workshop, 
tools, sheltered him. I hold your Pavie 
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But Lascher was 





largely to blame for . . . everything!” | 

The girl’s lips compressed into a tight | 
line. Was it possible that he just had 
thought her schoolgirlish? Her eyes 
flashed as she looked up quickly at him. 
‘ “T told you that I’m going to talk to 
him,” she said. “Give me a chance! 
He’ll be able to explain everything. He 
admits that this man is unbalanced. Lots 
of people are. You’re not acting very 
balanced yourself this minute! Lascher 
was harmless, though.” 

“Oh, of course!” Breen laughed shortly. 
“A perfect lamb of a fellow. Just goes 
around hitting people on the head and 
knifing them and cutting their throats! 
Just shooting up all his friends! Just a 
harmless murderer . . .” 

She cut in, “Be still! Don’t speak to 
me at all!” 

Breen checked himself. ‘Now, Anne | 
. > She was terribly angry and the| 
realization of it cooled his own tongue. 
He began, “I...” 

“Don’t say anything more!”’ she cried, 
“I’m going to find Geoffroi, now, this 
minute! Picked up a paper from the lazy 
old man’s body, did he?” She started to 
laugh and he sensed hysteria in it. 
“You’re in fine business, accusing inno- 
cent men! I'll take the first boat and 
never see you again. Never! Never!” 

He caught her by the shoulder. 

“Oh, so you’re going to tell your 
blessed Pavie, are you?” he shouted. 
“Well, tell him, for all I care. It’s about 
time! And while you’re at it, tell him 
that I’m laying my cards on the table 
. . . to borrow your words .. . for the 
brigadier to look at, whether he’s a 
blunderer or not! Then we’ll see what 
happens next.” 

“Tell Pavie what?” a voice demanded 
from the doorway. 
Breen swung around and the girl pulled 
herself away. 

Brigadier Renard stood there, panting, | 
his jacket unbuttoned, huge round barrel 
of a body heaving with his deep breath- | 
ing, long mustaches drooping, sweat on 
his forehead. 
“Tell Pavie what?” 





1? 





Breen faltered. He wasn’t really ready 
to confide in Renard. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“Nothing? You keep something else | 
back?” 

“Later,” Breen said. 

Renard wiped his sleeve across his 
forehead. 

“The women, they have no business | 
here,”’ he said. “Tout bien, later. But 
Renard never forgets, mon sergeant. 
Ma’mselle, you must not leave the build- 
ing.” 

She rebelled at his tone. “Must not?” 

“Must not,” Renard repeated, and 
glanced at Breen. He knew how to deal 
with women, his glance said, if not with 
madmen. 

“We'll see,” Anne Harrison answered. 

“This vile murderer is wounded,” 
Renard revealed. ‘(One moment ago, as I 
arrive, Preux (Continued on page 56) 
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finds the bloodstains. Wounded, no 
doubt, he will be more vicious than 
ever.” 

Breen’s eyes sought Anne’s, where she 
stood beside the stove. Hers showed no 
warmth. 

“Tell him now,” she challenged. ‘Tell 
the smart brigadier your silly suspicions!” 

“When the time comes,” Breen re- 
peated sharply. “Right now, I’m going 
a 

“But no!” Renard raised his hand. 
“You will stay inside, too.” 

“T?” Breen roared. 

“Both of you. I do not wish to answer 
to your government . 

“Are you crazy?” Breen shouted. 

“Tt is enough to be pursuing one Amer- 
ican without protecting two others. . .” 

“T need no protection!” 

“Go to the second floor,” Renard 
ordered. “‘Both of you. Go into the room 
with Henry, the doctor and m’sieur the 
count. There remain. You,” he pointed 
at Breen, “‘and you, ma’mselle.” 





Anne, pouring the hot water into a jug, 
laughed hysterically. 

“T’m taking this water up to the doctor 
now,” she said. ‘When I’ve given it to 
him, I shall go out to the driveway and 
get into my car and drive back to the 
village. No doubt, my brother-in-law 
will return with me immediately,” she 
glanced at Breen, “after I’ve spoken to 
him. Don’t argue with me!”’ she added, 
seeing Renard lifting his fat hand. “I 
don’t take orders from either one of you!” 

She started toward the second floor by 
way of the narrow, winding service stair, 
up which Breen had carried the count 
that first night. As she opened the door, 
it gave again the damp, chill smell of a 
cellar. Stepping back, she took the single 
candle from the table, and closed the 
stairway door behind her, leaving Breen 
and Renard in the dark. 

The brigadier said, “The pretty lady 
is cousin to a panther, with such a dis- 
position! It is well to know as much 
about any woman, before it is too late. I 
will speak to you when I have more time, 
my sergeant.” 

He waddled out into the darkness and 
closed the pantry door after him. Breen 
at once went through the shadowy din- 
ing-room into the front part of the castle. 
As he reached the entry hall, he again 
heard the wind, which he had noticed 
first, an hour ago, on the hilltop across 
the valley. It was rising rapidly, lifting 
its shrill voice about the corners of the 
house, somewhere banging a loose shutter, 
making a sound like rushing water in the 
bare branches of the trees. 

Breen threw more wood angrily on the 
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fire in the living-room, and went back to 


| the stairway. He was ashamed of himself 
|for quarreling with the girl. 


And what 
good had it done? Hadn’t he had experi- 









Unfinished Business 


(Continued from page 55) 


ence before with people sticking by their 
relatives, even in-laws? As he started up 
the stairs, he heard the front door open 
behind him, and turning saw old Merseau 
stagger in. The gardener’s face was 
drawn and his wet white beard looked 
more than ever like a wad of soggy 
cotton. 

Remembering that he was half blind, 
Breen called to him, “Now, what?” 

“Oh, it is you?” the old man spoke as 
always in French. “I tell you that young 
fool of a gendarme saw no one!” 

“They’ve found the spots of blood,” 
Breen answered. 

“Bah! What of it?’? Merseau snapped 
his fingers skeptically. “A cat bleeds, 
does it not, when it is shot? And a cat, 
in the eyes of a frightened man, has been 
known to look like an entire regiment of 
the enemy. Is that not true? Well, many 
homeless cats stray about these prem- 
ises. Bah! There was no one in the 
courtyard! I have looked!” 

Breen climbed on to the upper floor and 
halted in the door of the count’s room. 
It was a cheerless enough room even by 
day, and the single candle on the bedside 
table and the smaller one Anne had set 
down beside it, could not make it any 
more inviting. Dr. Saint-Quentin stood 
at the foot of the bed, looking down at 
the quiet figure of the old man under the 
quilts. 

The doctor’s young face even in the 
dim light showed concern and concentra- 
tion. His eyes did not flicker from the 
count’s face. Ruban had lost his ruddy 
coloring. His white face, tonight, and the 
bandages about his throat and on his 
forehead made him look older by twenty 
years than he had in his rough tweeds the 
day Breen arrived. 

Behind the physician, Anne Harrison 
was still holding the earthen jug in which 
she had carried the hot water. And near 
the door, seated very stiffly on a chair, 
with his arms folded, was Henry the 
servant. 

Breen nodded to him. The man seemed 
almost himself again; so much so that 
Breen was astonished. He hadn’t seen 
Henry with his clothes on since he was 
hurt; in fact, he’d hardly seen him at all. 
The fellow had stuck to his room, main- 
taining his stubborn silence. But tonight 
he looked . . . Breen gave him a thorough 
glance . . . tonight he looked almost una- 
fraid. Quite the perfect English servant 
again. 

He was aware that Henry was looking 
at him, too. 

“Hello!” Breen said softly. “Glad 
you’re about, Henry.” He started over to 
him, but Dr. Saint-Quentin forestalled 
him, coming from the foot of the bed. 

“‘M’sieur the count is asleep,” he said 
to Breen in an equally low voice. “He 
probably will not awaken until morning. 
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I shall not return until then, There is 
nothing more I can do, and he should 
remain quiet the whole night. His 
breathing is regular and his heart action 
strong, if a little fast. Who remains to 
sit up with him tonight?”’ 

“T remain,” Henry volunteered, and 
even Anne Harrison turned to look at 
him. 

Breen tried to determine what was it 
in Henry’s voice. Resolution, at the least. 
He had made up his mind about some- 
thing, very plainly. 

“Henry thinks he has sat around with- 
out working long enough,” Dr. Saint- 
Quentin said. “That it, Henry?” 

“T ’ave nothing else to hoccupy me,” 
Henry answered. ‘My ’ead is better. 
Very much. I shall sit beside ’im, sir.” 

Breen studied him. 

“T’ll spell you off,” he offered. 

“Then there is no more need for me,” 
Anne Harrison said coolly. “T’ll go back 
to the village now.” 

She looked indifferently at Breen. The 
doctor followed her as she left the room, 
and Breen involuntarily took a step to 
the door. He must have a word with her. 

But as Breen started forward Henry 
too rose from his chair with an agility sur- 
prising in one so recently flat on his back. 

“T’ll be up again in just a minute,” 
Breen said to him. But Henry, as if re- 
fusing to be dismissed, came closer to 
him. Breen paused. The man’s face, for 
all its fresh determination, looked pa- 
thetically thin, framed in the mutton 
chop whiskers. 

“T must ’ave a word with you, sir,” 
Henry whispered. He glanced over his 
shoulder at the count, who still lay mo- 
tionless as death. “H’it’s most h’im- 
portant, sir.”’ 

“T’ll be right back, Henry,” Breen 
said. He heard Anne’s feet, going rapidly 
down the stair. He must speak to her 
before she left. 

“But I ’appen to ’ave information 
now,” Henry said. He looked around 
again at the count and a shadow of the 
old fear came over his face briefly, but he 
conquered it. “It is most fearfully h’im- 
portant, sir!” 

Breen’s eyebrows arched: What had 
happened now to the fellow? Did he 
realize that he was repeating the scene of 
the first night in Breen’s room? Breen 
hesitated. 

“Tt is blowing up bad weather out of 
doors,” he heard Dr. Saint-Quentin re- 
mark to Anne on the stairway. 

“T won’t be gone more than a minute,” 
Breen told Henry. He put his hand 
lightly on the man’s shoulder. “You’re 
all right now, old fellow. Be glad to 
hear anything you have to say. I'll 
come right back up. Excuse me, will 
you?” 

He ran out of the door. It was im- 
polite as hell, wasn’t it? But he must 
speak to Anne. Perhaps he had been too 
impulsive. Perhaps she was right. Pavie 
might have kept silent about the paper 
for perfectly good reasons of his own. 
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Looking back over his shoulder, Breen 
saw that Henry had followed him a few 
steps. There was startled disappoint- 
ment on the man’s face. 

“Be back in a minute,’”’ Breen repeated. 

He heard Anne’s footsteps reach the 
bottom of the stone stairs. Her voice 
floated up to him, casual and undis- 
turbed now, all its anger gone. She was 
playing a part, was she? She was talking 
cheerfully, but didn’t feel cheerful any 
more than he did. He’d seen too many 
actresses try to appear carefree in front 
of a sound camera, not to be able to dis- 
tinguish the false from the true. 

“Anne!” Breen called. 

She had disappeared out to the kitchen, 
to put away the stone jug, as he reached 
the lower hall. Dr. Saint-Quentin was 
shaking himself into a long cloak. 

Breen paused, a little out of breath. 
Beyond the thick planking of the door 
the wind shrilled, and as the doctor 
opened it, large drops of rain spattered 
in. Trees in the garden brushed against 
the shutters on half a dozen windows, 
with an eerie sound, like dry bones rat- 
tling in a pine box. 

“A very bad night,” the doctor said. 

“Rotten,” Breen agreed. He glanced 
impatiently toward the diningroom. It 
took her a long time to set down a jug. 
He wanted to get back to Henry before 
he changed his mind again. 

““M’lle. Harrison, she drives her own 
car. I will not wait,’ Dr. Saint-Quentin 
said. He touched his fingers to his limp 
black hat and stepped out to the entrance 
flagging and pulled the door shut behind 
him. But it opened immediately, and a 
soggy and miserable looking Renard 
tramped in and stood dripping. 

“The devil’s wife is doing her laundry,” 
he complained, shaking the water from 
his cap, and Breen saw that, for once, his 
tunic was buttoned. The door opened 
again, and Kernan followed the brigadier 
into the hall. 

“You!” Breen greeted him. ‘Well, 
how’d you manage to get away from the 
inn for a minute? Run out of solace 
for the afflicted?” 

He felt mean and didn’t care who knew 
it. But Kernan apparently felt likewise. 

“Run outta something,” he replied. 
“This girl, Fifi, now, she... .” 

He paused. Breen had turned away 
without waiting for him to finish. Anne 
was reappearing finally from the dining- 
room. She was walking rapidly and her 
face was pale. She started to speak to 
him, Breen thought, but went on to 
Renard instead. 

“Just a minute, brigadier,’ she said 
in French, attempting to control her 
voice. “I thought I heard someone... .” 

“‘Where?”’ Renard asked, fingering the 
short sword in his belt. “Heard who 
now?” 

But before she had time to proceed, 
a sound answered for her from the upper 
floor. It was Henry’s voice, emitting a 
short choking cry. 

And at the (Continued on page 58) 
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same instant a single shot rang out, that, 
too, on the upper floor. Breen was first 
on the stairway. Kernan followed him, 
cursing wildly. Anne ran next, and be- 
hind Anne, puffing like an engine on a 
steep grade, waddled the brigadier. 

Breen halted, conscience-stricken, at 
the top step. 

“Good heavens!”’ he cried. 

He drew back before the awfulness of it. 

Henry lay upon the floor on his back. 
His chin was lifted slightly and a bullet 
hole above his right eye was spurting a 
small stream of blood. 

Even as Breen dropped to his knees by 
him, the figure relaxed. Disbelievingly, 
for ten seconds, Breen stared at him. 
It couldn’t be! 

“Call the doctor back!”’ Breen shouted. 

He got up quickly and looked both 
ways along the corridor. The doors, 
except for the count’s own, were closed. 

“Open these doors, search every room!” 
Breen commanded. ‘Those back stairs 


. quick!” 

“Sacre nom! M’sieur the count!” 
Renard panted. “What has occurred 
to him?” 


But Breen reached the count first. 
He lay much as they had left him, except 
that his head was turned toward the hall 
and his eyes were staring wildly. He 
lifted one hand weakly and pointed. 

“Stop him! The mad man! Halt 
him! He would kill Henry!” He sank 
back, seeming to sob. 

Breen leaned over him, picked up his 
wrist and felt the pounding pulse. 

Why, he reproached himself, had he 
gone downstairs! 

He saw Anne hurry in. She seized a 
basin of water from the dressing table, 
snatched a towel from the rack beside it. 

As she ran out with it, she collided with 
Gendarme Preux in the doorway. He 
stood, dripping rain water, and peered 
a moment at the count, then drew his 
pistol, backed against a door jamb, and 
announced: “He shall not enter here, 
the mad man! Rest, m’sieur! It is my 
duty!” 

“One side,” 
him. 

At the top of the stair, Kernan was 
rising from his knees. 

“This guy’s dead,” he was saying in a 
surprised voice. “I tell you, he’s dead. 
One hundred percent.” 


Breen cried, and passed 


Chapter Nine 


T MIDNIGHT, passing through the 
upper hall, Breen heard Anne Harri- 

son berating the cook. 

“You will get up now and dress and go 

down to the kitchen, chills or no chills,” 

Breen heard her saying. ‘These men 

have to eat. They’re working all night. 





Get coffee started. Hot soup. Anything.” 
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“And when you get time, break out a 
bottle of coneyack,”’ Kernan added, from 
his post of guard at the foot of the service 
stairs. “It’s got great powers to make a 
fellah think he ain’t scared when he is.” 

But Breen noticed that when Anne 
brought the bowls of hot soup and cups 
of black coffee to the other men, she ig- 
nored him. He went down to the kitchen 
and poured his own. 

It was one o’clock then. Since the 
excitement and noise following Henry’s 
last dreadful cry, there had been scarcely 
a sound in the upstairs rooms. The doc- 
tor had come; gone away, and returned 
again. 

There was nothing he could do. 
Henry’s body lay again on his own bed, 
with a sheet drawn up over it. Dr. 
Saint-Quentin, working carefully, had 
removed the lead slug from the back of 
the man’s head. The rifling of the barrel 
out of which it had been shot was scored 
plainly onit. Renard, grunting, tied it up 
in his handkerchief and dispatched Preux 
to put it away in the post safe. He would 
send it to Paris later for identification. 

Breen had helped. But all the time 
the cold, dead feeling in the pit of his 
own stomach got worse and worse. The 
unanswered question in his mind sick- 
ened him. 

Why had he gone downstairs? 

If he couldn’t have saved Henry’s 
life . . . and he might have done even 
that . . . at least he would have learned 
what Henry wanted to tell. What would 
happen now? Were they powerless to 
stop these terrible things that were hap- 
pening? Should he go away now, im- 
mediately? Would these murders, begun 
as soon as he arrived again in Timon, 
cease at once if he went away? 

Brigadier Renard, with the death of 
Henry, had admitted defeat. 

“The minute the telegraph line in the 
postoffice is open, at six o’clock in the 
morning, m’sieur, I shall send to Paris, 
asking for assistance. I am only a poor 
village brigadier! How can I wrestle 
with a regiment of murderers? The ex- 
perts of the Sureté Générale, in ten days 
they can force the confession.” 

“In ten days, at this rate,’’ Breen an- 
swered, “‘there’!l be none of us left.” 

Renard stopped, horrified, and looked 
at him. Then he counted on his fingers. 
“Ten!” he exclaimed, finally. “Mon 
Dieu, in seven! In seven more days! 
At the present percentage! We must 
not let a shadow pass unnoticed.” 

“Shadow,” Breen repeated. The word 
startled him, fairly. For that’s what it 
had been, so far. Just a shadow, that 
attacked and left a dead man for evi- 
dence, and nothing more. Broussard . . . 


Dr. Juste... Henry... all dead. The 
count attacked twice. ‘Who’s left?’ he 
asked. 
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“The American Lascher remains,” 
Renard said. “And you, and your 
American driver. And Pavie, who would 
marry an American woman. That 
woman, and her American sister.’’ He 
paused, and his small eyes expanded while 
he looked suspiciously at Breen. ‘‘M’- 
sieur, have you noticed, so far no Ameri- 
can has been killed?”’ 

“And why would I notice that?” 

“Tt does not seem peculiar to you?” 

“Not so peculiar as your waste of 
time,”’ Breen retorted angrily. ‘‘Where’d 
the fellow get to, tonight, so quickly? 
How could he shoot Henry and be out of 
sight at once? He didn’t run downstairs. 
Where did he go? Didn’t he leave one 
footprint? Weren’t there any finger- 
prints on the knife that killed the doc- 
tor? I could ask you a hundred ques- 
tions! What did Miss Harrison hear to- 
night in the kitchen? A strange voice, 
that sent her in here scared to death. 
All right, who was it? And where?” 

Renard left the room under the bom- 
bardment. 

A guard as tight as wire had been set 
up. That anybody could enter or leave 
the chateau without being seen seemed 
impossible. Gendarme Preux, returned 
again from the post, stood stiffly in the 
doorway of the count’s room, with Dr 
Saint-Quentin sitting beside the bed. 
Merseau watched at the pantry door and 
one of the neighboring gendarmes at the 
front entrance. Another gendarme pa- 
troled the upper hall, and Kernan the 
service stairway. 

One gendarme stood at the bend of the 
main stair. Four others, less favored, 
shivered in the rain outside. 

At a quarter past one, Breen heard a 
car approaching. Before Breen could 
open the door, the big knocker had 
thumped against the solid panel, and 
Breen bade the gendarme open it. 

Pavie stepped in. He was frowning 
slightly, his face twisted with worry and 
annoyance, rather than anger. It was 
evident that he had been abed once to- 
night, for he wore no cravat, and his 
shirt was only partly buttoned. 

“Mamselle Harrison, she is here, per- 
haps?”’ he demanded. 

Breen gave a low whistle. It hadn’t 
occurred to him that Anne Harrison’s 
family would be worrying. She had not 
only stayed out late; she had remained 
away all night. He felt a quick amuse- 
ment, that passed immediately, at what 
Pavie and his wife had been thinking. 

“She is here, yes,” he said. 

“Why?” Pavie demanded. ‘Why 
here? I search everywhere!” 

“Geoffroi, I can explain!”’ Anne Harri- 
son called. 

Breen retreated toward the gun room. 
He’d not force his presence on her, 
whether he could help in the explanation 
or not. He heard her mention, “Henry 
... dead,” and then before she could go 
further, Pavie’s irritated retort: 

“But you should return to your home! 
Your reputation. .. .” 
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“There are a good many things more 
important than my reputation,” she an- 
swered indignantly. ‘Listen... .” 

Breen walked through the gun room 
and then back to the living room. It 
occurred to him as he did so: Had any of 
them counted the guns on the walls? 
Were there as many of them now as 
there were the night Anne Harrison first 
handed him his? What way was there of 
telling? 

He stooped to put wood on the fire. 

As he started to rise, Pavie’s voice at 
his elbow, said, “(One moment, m’sieur.” 

Breen swung around on him. Pavie 
had put his hat back on his head. He 
stood, short, squat, ugly as a toad, glar- 
ing down at Breen. 

“Mamselle Harrison,”’ he said, speaking 
with slow anger. ‘“‘Mamselle Harrison 
tells me you have made remarks about 
my character. I must warn you that 
you are in France. I do not tolerate 
such remarks.” 

“Nuts!” Breen ejaculated. Here was 
someone he could talk to. Here was a 
man who had annoyed him for days. 
“Don’t talk about your character to me!” 
he cried. “I never mentioned it to any- 
oy 

‘“Mamselle Harrison, who is my re- 
spected sister-in-law, she tells the lie? 
That is what you say?” 

Breen’s right hand swung out. He did 
not mean to slap the fellow. He was too 
little to hit, for one thing. But there was 
satisfaction in the stinging contact. 

“No, she didn’t lie! And don’t even 
infer again that she might! She told 
you exactly what I said, and there’s no 
reason to beat around the bush. I saw 
you, Pavie, when you picked up that 
paper. You put it in your pocket. Well, 
what was it? It fell out of Broussard’s 
clothes. I saw you take it, but you 
didn’t see me. And that’s what I told 
your sister-in-law!” 

“You have insulted me!’ Pavie 
rubbed his cheek. Over the man’s 
shoulder Breen saw Anne pause in the 
doorway, and then, as if determined to 
let them keep their quarrel to themselves 
now, turn and start up the stair. 

“All right, so be it,” Breen said. ‘‘I 
have insulted you. But I notice you 
don’t answer my question as to what the 
paper was. Maybe you'll talk when the 
Paris boys get here.” 

He started toward the door. 

“One moment!”’ Pavie followed him. 

But Breen did not wait. He had some- 
thing to say to Anne now. She couldn’t 
get away with this kind of behavior. 
He strode into the hall and was on the 
bottom step when for the second time 
that night a chill caught his spine, his 
ears tingled, and he feit a violent tremor 
pass through his body. 

Somewhere in the upper part of the 
house Anne was screaming. 

“Help ... John... Pavie... help!” 
she cried. “Help .. .” then her voice 
was suddenly muffled. 

(To be concluded) 
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of a fire in camp in 1918 while the Q. M. 
C. was trying to find a single pair of Cub 
Scout-sized hobnails. 


Cleveland Choral Contest 


ADAME ELEKTRA ROSANSKA, 

organizer and director of The 
American Legion Glee Club of Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts, is making pre- 
liminary arrangements for a contest of 
American Legion male glee clubs to be 
held during the Cleveland National Con- 
vention. She reports that among those 
which have signified their intention to 
take part are Faust Post Glee Club of 
Detroit, the Syracuse (New York) Post 
Chorus, and the clubs of Sidney (Ohio) 
Post and Grand Forks (North Dakota) 
Post. Her address is 228 Common- 
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You get constipated. 
soned and you feel sour, gunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
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Hay Fever 


Your whole system is poi- 





wealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


New York Tax Exemption 


ISTRIBUTION of Federal Adjusted 

Compensation Bonds on June rsth 
brought to the World War veterans of 
New York State an object lesson in one 
of the incidental advantages of member- 
ship in The American Legion. Through 
Department Headquarters and notices 
by posts to their own members, New York 
Legionnaires learned of the special provi- 
sion of New York State law under which 
veterans investing the proceeds of their 
bonus bonds in real estate are entitled to 
exemption from taxation of the amount 
so invested. The attention of the Legion- 
naires was called to the fact that applica- 
tion for this exemption must be made 
to local assessors before August 10, 1936. 
In cases where a New York veteran and 


Live and Let Live 
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his wife each receive the bonus payment, 
the combined amount may be applied for 
taxation exemption after it is invested 
in real estate. 


Drums in Manhattan 


EW YORK CITY’S theaters, its 

major league baseball teams, its 
countless other amusements make dif- 
ficult the problem of a metropolitan 
American Legion post when it gives a 
public musical entertainment. The 
College of the City of New York Post 
demonstrated what a big-city post can do 
to interest citizens in the Legion’s pro- 
gram when it conducted under the flood- 
lights of the college stadium in May a 
drum corps contest and Americanism 
rally. 

“One thousand uniformed men took 
part and 100 sets of Legion posts’ colors 
served as a background,” writes Norman 
L. Marks, co-chairman with Past Com- 
mander Irving N. Rattner. “Especially 
impressive were the corps of boys’ 
organizations. The drum corps of 
Borough of Manhattan Post won first 
place in competition with twelve others.” 


Behind the Scenes 


HEN fire destroyed the home of 

Ray Simmons on the Springield 
Pike near Osborn, Ohio, two infant chil- 
dren died in the flames. Everybody was 
moved deeply by the plight of Mr. and 
Mrs. Simmons and their two surviving 
children, homeless and without funds in 
a community that was still new to them. 
George E. Dignam Post took the lead in 
organizing a benefit party from which 





Cleveland, scene of the National Convention, September 21st to 

24th, glories in its setting on Lake Erie. At Gordon Park you may 

gaze over the lake’s wide expanse, sail on it and swim in it, though 
in late September the water is pretty cold 
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enough money was obtained to give the 
Simmons family a new start in life. 

In Fellows, California, Cecil Thomp- 
son Post has one annual event on its 
program which it observes as faithfully 
as it elects new officers. At the beginning 
of each winter, a detail of members re- 
ports at the home of Mrs. Joseph John- 
son, a widow with two children. The 
Legionnaires work many hours cutting 
and splitting firewood, and leave behind 
them enough wood to last the entire 
winter. 


Roll Call 


RS. MARY ELLEN MACAFEE, 
head of the national Eight and 
Forty, who wrote “How to Nip the 1940 
Crime Wave,” is a member of the Whea- 


For Merit 
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Adjutant General of the Army, and the 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
in Washington, D. C. 

As a further indication of its advocacy 
of the academies, The American Legion, 
upon authorization of the National Exec- 
utive Committee, presents a special award 
each year to one cadet and one midship- 
man whose scholastic record is outstand- 
ing. In accordance with this plan, during 
June Week at Annapolis, Past National 
Commander Edward E. Spafford, himself 
a graduate of the Naval Academy in the 
class of 1901, who served with the rank of 
lieutenant commander during the World 
War, represented the Legion at the pres- 
entation ceremonies. 

Forty midshipmen were singled out for 
special honors and distinctions provided 
by the Academy, by various patriotic 
organizations and in memory of dis- 
tinguished graduates. On behalf of the 
Legion, Commander Spafford presented a 
pair of marine binoculars to Midshipman 
Jack Arthur Obermeyer of the third class 
for standing highest in the course of 
economics and government. Midshipman 
Obermeyer of New York City entered the 
Naval Academy in July, 1933, after at- 
taining exceptional scholastic records in 
Evander Childs High School and New 
York University. 

During the last term, in a class of 353 
midshipmen, Obermeyer stood first in 
economics and government and in 
languages, second in electrical engineer- 
ing and in seamanship and navigation. 
He has ranked his class during each of his 
three years at Annapolis. He has won his 
class numerals in lacrosse and has been 
a member of the staff of the Lucky Bag, 
the academy annual. 

A week later, The American Legion was 
similarly represented at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point by Past 
National Commander Franklin D’Olier, 
who during the war rose from the rank of 
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ton, Illinois, Unit of the Auxiliary . . . | 
Leonard H. Nason belongs to Crosscup- | 
Pishon Post of Boston . . . Frank A. 
Mathews, Jr., is a Past Commander of the 
Department of New Jersey . . . Frederick 
Palmer belongs to S. Rankin Drew Post 
of New York City, and Karl Detzer to 
Bowen-Holliday Post of Traverse City, 
Michigan . . . R. Norris Williams, 2d and 
Abian A. Wallgren are Philadelphia 
Legionnaires, Williams belonging to 
Anthony Wayne Post of the suburban 
community of Wayne and Wallgren to 
Thomas Roberts Reath Marine Post . 

K. W. Kitchen’s membership is in East 
Cleveland, Ohio, Post . . . Herbert M. 
Stoops is a member of Jeff Feigl First 
Division Post of New York City, and 
J. W. Schlaikjer of Winner, South | 
Dakota, Post. Putte Von BLon | 





captain to lieutenant colonel on the 
General Staff and was awarded the D. 
S. M. More than thirty cadets were in the 
file of men honored by the Academy and 
by patriotic societies. Commander 
D’Olier presented the Legion award of a 
shelf of military and scientific books to 
Cadet Oliver Garfield Haywood, Jr., for 
highest rank in chemistry and electricity. 

Cadet Haywood, No. 1 man in general 
order of merit during all of his four years 
at the Academy, won six of the eleven 
major awards, including the Robert E. 
Lee Memorial Saber and the Grant Field 
Glasses and Grant Pistol, for highest rat- 
ing in such a variety of subjects as 
economics and government, natural and 
experimental philosophy, mathematics 
and drawing besides the subjects which 
won for him the Legion award. Haywood, 
whose home is in Maplewood, New Jersey, 
won his appointment to West Point in a 
competitive examination while serving as 
a private in the 1o2d Cavalry (Essex 
Troop) of the New Jersey National 
Guard in Newark. At the commencement 
exercises two days after the awards cere- 
mony, Cadet Haywood received his com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers from General Pershing. The 
general was observing the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his graduation from The 
Military Academy—he having received 
his commission in the Army with the 
class of 1886. 

Evening parade on the “Plains” at 
West Point gives visitors a thrill not soon 
forgotten. But full regimental parade, of 
which the presentation ceremonies was a 
part, is one of the most colorful spectacles 
to be seen anywhere. While motion pic- 
tures have made the dress parades at 
both the Naval and Military Academies 
familiar to the country at large, they are 
something that no one should miss should 
he ever be in the vicinity of either An- 
napolis or West Point. 








A CLOGGED radiator means a hot motor. 
Engine efficiency is ruined. Costly trouble 
often results. 

It’s so easy to keep the radiator clean 
and free of rust and sediment. Sani-Flush 
removes sludge and lime deposits .. . 
keeps the water running freely and the 
motor running cool. Use some Sani-Flush 
yourself, for ten cents. Pour some in the 
radiator (directions on the can). Run the 
motor. Drain. Flush. Refill with clean 
water. Sani-Flush is safe. Cannot harm 
aluminum head, block or motor fitti 

Clean radiators regularly, twice a year. 
You'll find Sani-Flush in most bathrooms 
for cleaning toilet bowls. Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 
—25c and 10c sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
May 31, 1936 


Assets 


Cash on hand and on deposit......... $ 423,023.02 





Notes and accounts receivable. . 67,100.02 
ee Serre 95,900.93 
Invested funds....... $1,388,645.96 
Reserve for invest- 
ment valuation .... 17,211.26 1,405,857.22 
Permanent investments: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust 
EG ipit ava diet 5 bess ee anc os 187,188.30 
Office building, Wash., D. C., less 
GUMOEIITIIR. 0 oo sc cceeesccesecce 129,720.98 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, 
less depreciation ..............++. 35,296.98 
OG GIB. «3 5.0 60.5:00 50 08:64:68 21,682.04 
$2,365,769.49 


Liabilities, Deferred Income 
and Net Worth 


Current liabilities................+- i 65,601.35 
Funds restricted as to use. . 22,444.2 








EPOUNTTOE MODINE ... 2. oc ccc seseee 317,489.35 
Permanent trust: J 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust.. 187,188.30 


# 592,723.28 
Net worth: 
Restricted capital. 


. $1,316, 564.43 
Unrestricted capi tal 


456,481.78 $1,773,046.21 
$2,365,769.49 








The Navy Ruled The Air Waves 
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Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where the 
usual drills, guard mounts and parades 
were the order of the day. One incident 
Stands out clearly: At Friday afternoon 
parade it was the custom to double-time 
the whole regiment as a sort of grand 
finale and on the day I speak about the 
band leader, Mr. Prewitt, decided to use 
a new man on the bass drum. The result 
was disastrous, the tempo varying from 
a dirge to a galop, while the perspiring 
regiment tried to keep in step. The 
commanding officer, who had special 
guests at the parade, was so angry he 
threatened to fire the whole band. 

“From Gettysburg, we moved to 
Charlotte, North Carolina, from thence 
to Newport News, Virginia, and then on 
to Juzennecourt, France. Here musical 
training became secondary and first-aid 
work took its place. Part of our training 
was given by a lieutenant in the medical 
corps. His specialty was litter drills and 
after an hour or two of litters right and 
left, up and down and so on, the band 
was about ready to revolt. 

“Shortly after this we entrained for 
the front and arrived in time to get in 
on the heavy fighting around Chateau- 
Thierry and the Marne River. Here we 
had our first casualties, chief among them 
being our solo trumpeter, Sergeant Camp- 
bell, who later received the D. S. C. 
After several weeks of severe fighting, the 
remnants of the band were assembled on 
the north bank of the Marne and ordered 
to play while the relieved companies 
marched across the pontoon bridge and 
then to the rear for a well-earned rest. 
This playing was done to the accompani- 
ment of stray shells screaming close by, 
which had a sort of tremolo effect on 
both music and musicians. 

“After a few weeks in the rear, we 
hiked to the St. Mihiel front where we 
were held in support during the offensive. 
From here to the Argonne, but our first- 
aid work was ended as an order was sent 
out relieving bandsmen from this duty. 
Then the Armistice, the march into 
Germany at the head of the regiment, ex- 
cursion trips up the Rhine and so forth, 
kept us busy. Winning an elimination 
band contest in the Army of Occupation, 
we were designated as the official band 
of the Composite Regiment, composed 
of selected men of the A. E. F., in the 
victory parades in Paris and London. 
One of the pictures shows the Fourth 
Infantry Band leading the regiment 
through the Arch of Triumph in the par- 
ade in Paris in July, 1919. 

“Then came the trip home with Gen- 
eral Pershing, followed by more parades 
in New York and Washington, and fin- 
ally the last call and discharge at Camp 
Meade. 

“All that was seventeen years ago. 
Today, the band still keeps alive that 
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comradeship in a reunion which is held 
every year about Labor Day. The regi- 
mental marches are played and war days 
lived again, even to sleeping in tents. 
The snapshot was taken at our 1931 re- 
union in Gettysburg. 

“This year we will meet for three days 
over the Labor Day week-end, September 
5th to 7th, at Wood’s Creek Park. This 
is on Route 443 about one mile north of 
the village of Lickdale, Pennsylvania, 
and about eleven miles north of Lebanon. 
Cabins will be supplied for the ladies, 
while the men will sleep on a good bed 
of hay in a barn. John Bohn of Avon- 
dale, Pennsylvania, is the man in charge 
and he wants all of the band veterans to 
write to him.” 


ONTH after next the Legion na- 

tional convention will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The dates, September 
21st to 24th. If you intend to hold a re- 
union of your old outfit during the con- 
vention, telegraph the information at 
once to the Company Clerk, The Ameri- 
can Legion Monthly, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, otherwise it will be too 
late for announcement to appear in the 
September Monthly. Notify also J. M. 
Sawyer, Reunion Chairman of the con- 
vention, 14907 Lakewood Heights Boule- 
vard, Lakewood, Ohio, as he will assist 
with your plans and obtain additional 
publicity through the Convention Cor- 
poration of Cleveland. 

Announcement has just been made that 
Mrs. Margaret Waller Lucal has been 
appointed Chairman of Ex-Service Wom- 
en’s Activities. All women’s groups 
who attend the convention are requested 
to contact Mrs. Lucal at 4229 Pearl 
Road, Cleveland. 

Detailed information regarding the 
following Cleveland National Conven- 
tion reunions may be obtained by writing 
to the Legionnaires whose names are 
listed. 


Nati. ORGANIZATION WorLD War Nurses—An- 
nual meeting and reunion. Mrs. Bertha Welter, 


natl. secy., Elkhart, Ind. 
Tue Nationa, YEOMEN F—Reunion. Margaret 
2548 Diamond st., Philadelphia, 


a adjt., 


Society oF THE First Drv.—Annual reunion, 
dinner and business meetirg in conjunction with 
Legion national convention, Cleveland. Stephen 
a secy.-treas., P. O. Box 751 Fayetteville, 

4rn Drv. Assoc.—National and Ohio State re- 
union. Headquarters and banquet at Carter Hotel. 
ay L. Hiller, chmn., 418 Burleigh av., Dayton, 

10. 

YD (26rxm) Drv.—YD men in Cleveland are 
needed to arrange for YD reunion dinner and plac- 
ing of memorial tablet on Gen. Edwards’ birth ve 
in Cleveland. Len Maloney, natl. pres., YDVA 
208 State bidg., Hartford, Conn. 

28TH Drv. Soc., CLEVELAND Ot ea 
reunion and organization of post of 28th Div. Soc., 
Cleveland. Report to John M. Holdcraft, 2014 
W. 99th st., Cleveland. 

Rainsow (42D) Drv.—Convention reunion-ban- 
quet, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, during Legion natl. 
convegtee. GHQ in Rainbow Room of that hotel. 

Dale F. Powers, 56 Kent rd., Tallmadge, Ohio. 

80TH Div.—Proposed reunion-dinner. C. D 
Ackerman, 2176 Atkins av., Lakewood, Ohio. 

46rn Inr., Co. C—Reunion. L. E. Pirkey, Ells- 
worth, Ill., or I. G. Gordon Forster, Liberty Trust 
bidg., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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326TH Inr., Cos. I anp M. G.—Proposed re- 
=, Jack Steinlen, Clinton Corners, Dutchess 
0., XN. 

33lsT Inr., Co. E Proposed reunion. Henry 
Tieleman, 14112 Glenside rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

348TH ‘Inr., Co. G—Reunion, Sun., Sept. 20, 
3 p.m. All vets invited to visit dugout at 3781 
Fulton rd., Cleveland. Write to W. J. Adler, chmn., 





at dugout. 
326TH M. G. Bn., Co. D—11th annual reunion, 
at convention, C leveland. Walter M. Wood, 


Drawer 1001, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

8ta F. A., Brry. C., [Tru Drv.—Reunion. J. 
W. Shattuck, 1185 St. Charles av., Lakewood, Ohio. 

36TH F. A., Prymourn (12TH) Div.—Vets of 
Camp McClellan, Ala., interested in convention 
reunion, write to Frank M. Wick, 266 Cambridge 
av., Buffalo, N. Y. 

78TH F. A., Brry. F—Proposed reunion. Everett 
O. Powell, Salem, Ark. 

147TH Enors. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion. Al Grant, 
833 E. 78th st., Chicago, Ill. Write C. E. Scott, 54 
College av., Medford, Mass., for the News. 

2ist Enors., L. R. Soc.—16th annual reunion 
at Cleveland, Sept. 20-22. F. G. Webster, secy.- 
treas., 6819-A Prairie av., Chicago, I. 

23p Eners. Assoc.—Reunion. Henry J. Sterk, 
secy-treas., 3938 W. 62d st., Chicago, yu Write 
B. H. Benson, 518 N. Cuyler av., Chicago, for copy 
of The Engineer Along the Highway of Life. 

26TH Enors.—-Convention reunion. Ed. Quin- 
lan, 1442-101st st., Cleveland, Ohio, or J. B. Creed 
4860 Lenox av., Detroit, Mich. 

297Tn Enors.—First national reunion, at con- 
vention. H. E. Seifert, 4 Tonkin ct., Kent, Ohio. 

35rn Enors.—Reunion by mail and plans for 
Cleveland convention reunion. Fred Krahenbuhl, 
1310 Hanover st., Hamilton, Ohio. 

377TH Enors., Co. F (Erect. & Mecu.)—Re- 
union. Stan Shupp, 14765 Athens av., Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

397Tn Encrs.—Reunion and banquet, Cleveland, 
Sept. 22. B. E. Ryan, secy., 621 Locust av., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., or Thomas Schultz, 1105 Mathews 
av., Utica, N. y. 

577TH Enors., Co. D—Proposed reunion. Write 
to Ward Stuart, 129 Strayer av., Bremen, Ohio. 

307Tx Enors., Co. B—Reunion. M. H. Binkley, 
7403 Dellenbaugh av., Cleveland, Ohio. 

52p Ter. By., Sia. Corrs—Annual reunion, at 
convention. Vets of Cos. D and E, and Hq. Det. 
write to Jas H. West, 4530 S. Grand av., St. Louis, 


Mo 

3077x F. S. Bn., 820 Drv.—Proposed reunion. I. 
H. Groabech, 1726 Rosedale av., East Cleveland, 
Ohio; Wm. W. Jordan, 19700 Puritas av., or Geo. 
W. Colling, 30: E. 149th st., Cleveland. 

309Tx F. S. By., Co. C— Vets interested in Cleve- 
land reunion, write to ' oon L. (Pete) Peterson, 
postmaster, Bisbee, } 

M. T. C. Units api-2. 3, NEVERS AND VERNEUIL 
—Reunion. W. Naylon, 1721 Burgess rd., 
Cleveland 

M. T. C. Unrr 310—Proposed reunion. Frank 
Florea, Route 1, Bridgeville, Del. 

La SocreTe pes Soupats pE VERNEvUIL (Base 
Spare Parts 1, 2, and 3, M. T. C. 327)—Annual 
reunion, at Legion national convention, Sept. 21. 
B. C. Peterson, Jr., secretaire, 165 N. Elizabeth st., 
Chicago, Ill. 

199th Arro Sqeprn.—Proposed reunion. Lee H. 
Beers, Northfield, Ohio. 

224TH Aero Sqprn —Proposed reunion. W. B. 
Matthews, 2208 Cumming st., Omaha, Nebr. 

85lst Azro Sqprn. —Proposed reunion. Ralph 
Krupp, 70 W. Market st., Tiffin, Ohio. 

AIR Service—Reunion- banquet of all air service 
veterans. Reunion and Luncheon at Hotel Hol- 
lenden. J. E. Jennings, natl. adjt., 1128 S. 3d st. 
Louisville, Ky. 


AUGUST, 1936 


Nati. Assoc. AmMer. Battoon Corps Vets.— 
Annual reunion. Hq., Hotel Hollenden at Cleve- 
land. Craig S. Herbert, personnel offcr., 3333 Ni 
18th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amer. R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. F. Vets.— 
Annual reunion. Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 
1210 Watson av., Scranton, Pa. 

Navy—aAll- Navy banquet. Write to ag J Post, 
American Legion, 4622 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nava Aviation Camp, Cap on a ’France— 
Proposed reunion. Charles G. ebb, Jr., U. 8. 
Veterans Facility, Marion, Ind. 

Boston Navat Prison Guarp—Reunion of 
1917-18 vets. John M. Wells, 107 Wyandotte 
bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 

U. S. 8S. Hancock—Proposed reunion. Frank L. 
Siehaney, ex-sparks, 500 Main street, Brockton, 
Mass 

U. 8. S. Housatonic, North Sea Mine Force—Re- 
union. Write to Ross H. Currier, adjt., Legion Post 
117, 108 Massachusetts av., Boston, Mass. 

U. S. 8. Iowa anv U. 8. S. Rhode Island. Re- 
ony Wendell R. Lerch. 400 Front st., Berea, 
Ohio. 

U. S. 8S. South Carolina—Reunion. J. M. Wil- 
liams, 806 W. William st., Kendallville, Ind. 

U.8. 8S. W ‘yoming—Reunion. E. J. Degnan, 410 
Rockwell av., Stratford, Cc onn. 

U. S. S. Yantic and U. 8. S. Esser—Reunion of 
"17-18 crew. Report to Eddie Painton, CQM, 
of Eddy Mack, CY, 843 E. 93d st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Base Hosp. No. 136—4th reunion. E. V. 
picCesthy, M. D., secy., 108 N. State st., Chicago, 


Evac. Hosp, No. 3—Reunion, Frank D. Leslie, 
16610 Kinsman rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Evac. Hose. No. 6 Vets. Assoc.—Convention 
reunion. Russell I. Prentiss, South Lincoln, Mass. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 10—Pro reunion. Her- 
man A. Wenige, P. O. Box 448, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 22 ._—Proposed reunion of entire 
staff. Paul E. Desjardins, Lapeer, Mich. 

Camp Surceon’s Orrice Assoc., Camp MERRITT, 
N. J.—Reunion. Dr. Arthur L. Hyde, 812 Slattery 
bidg., Shreveport, La. 

Men. Dert., Base Hosp., Camp Les, Va.—Pro- 
posed reunion. H. E. Ashby, Peru, Ind 

Cu0! Bs Camp Hosp. 52—Annual meeting and ban- 
au uet, 7 p. m., Sept. 23, at Stouffer’s, 850 Euclid av., 

leveland. Registration at Legion Hall. Write to 
— Yesemen, hostess, 2674 E. 124th st., Cleve- 
and. 

Camp Merritt Banp and Port or Emsparka- 
TION Banp No. 1, N. Y. Harsor—Vets interested 
in convention reunion, write Fred W. Wiethuechter, 
2526 North Market st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prisoners oF War—Proposed reunion. 
Zolin, Woodrow Hotel, Beaumont, Tex 

Soc. or Crossep Qu 1118—Ex-field clerks. Dan 
Sowers, care The America Legion 1936 Conv. 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Greek: Vererans Revunton—Hellenic Post, 
American Legion, Cleveland, will be host to all 
veterans of Greek extraction. Vlahos John Harris, 
chmn., 1641 Grace av., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Irving 


OTICES of reunions and activities 
at places other than the national 
convention follow: 


Seconp Drv., Caurr.—Banquet and reunion in 
conjunction with Calif. > = t. Conv. Holly- 
wood, Calif., Aug. 10-12. 2. Lewin, cow. 0 
S. Spring st., Los Angeles. 

FourtTa Drv., Cauir.—Annual reunion during 
Legion Dept. conv., Aug. 9. (Continued on page 64) 
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MODERN 
at Mill Prices! 


Buy Direct from Mill and Save—Y ou buy from 
our 5 great mills at lowest wholesale prices. One order 


buys your home complete. No extras! Over 270,000 
people live in Gordon-Van Tine Homes. Many save 
and up! 

Famous Ready-Cut ee you 30% in 
labor, 18% in lumber waste and gi ou stronger, 
better built home. Brings the at =e modern pro- 
duction methods to home building. 

Finest Guaranteed Materials—Complete iron- 
clad specifications assure you of guaranteed lumber, 
millwork, hardware, paint, tinwork, plumbing and 
heating. Best materials and strongest construction 
save repair costs year after year. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Money Back. 

Attractive Modern Features—Skillfully arranged 
floor plans, sunlight kitchens planned to save time and 
steps, cheerful dinettes, modern bathrooms and many 
other features mean more comfort and less work for 
the housewife. 

Building Material Catalog—Get free book of 
5,000 Building Material bargains. Doors, windows, 

aint, hardware, built-in fixtures, lumber—everything 
or fix- -up work—at amazing money-saving prices 


FREE BOOK 
HOME PLANS 


Contains modern home 
plans, specifications, valu- 
abie home building infor- 
mation. Send for it today! 


=\ 
Gordon-Van Tine 


World’ Bry ny in Home otto a 1865 
1743 Case Street, Davenport, Io 

Check free books wanted: 9 Jomes, oo 
OFarm Buildings, (Building “Material Catalog. 
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AMAZING “STANDUP” CAR 


No Stoop. No Crawi. 
Hooks To Bumper Bar 
Jacks In a Jiffy 


New, popular bumper 
jack banishes all jacking 
troubles!!! No crawling 
under. No dirty clothes. 
Just hook “STANDUP” 
Jack under bumper back- 
bar, and a few easy 
strokes lift car high. 
Capacity 3500 Ibs. Light 
weight, lasts lifetime, 
stows away easily. 


NEARLY 2 MILLION USERS 


Invaluable to every car owner. Necessary on knee action 
ears. Take advantage of special new low prices just an- 
nounced! Write today for full details and name of nearest 
dealer, or order direct. 


RYERSON & HAYNES, Inc., Dept. L-8, JACKSON, MICH. 
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W.T.RawleighCo., Freeport, lll. 











HAVEYOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


a basement or garage where you can do light work? 
We can offer you a profitable proposition for 1936 cast- 
ing 5 and 10c Novelties, Ashtrays, Toy Automobiles, 
etc., as Branch Manufacturer for a firm of many years 
standing. No experience necessary and small outlay 
starts you so if you mean strictly business and are 
interested in devoting your spare or full time to profit- 
ab le work write at once for f details. 
METAL CAST PRODUCTS a DEPT. 9 

1696 Boston Road w York, N. Y 


INVENTORS 
pee ee aed ae 


Smexce A, O'BRIEN & 
HYMAN BERMAN 


tered Patent Attorneys 
247-T ‘Adame Building, Washington, D.C. 
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USEFUL and HANDY 


A BINDER suitable for preserving 
your copies of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MONTHLY. 

THIS binder is strong, artistic in 
design, beautifully embossed in gold, 
and made of blue artificial leather. 

Binders can be purchased for vol- 
umes, I, II, Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, VII, 
IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, 
XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI. The cur- 
rent volume is No. 2, Vol. XXL 

THE price of this binder is $1.00 
each, postpaid, in the United States. 
In foreign countries, add to remittance 
estimated postage. 


Tse AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 
P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Redeer at 4th Div. dugout, 2035 N. Highland 
» Hollywood, ,Calif. Edw. J. Maire, secy.-treas., 
1170 N. ummings st., Los Angeles 
Soc. or Firra Div.—Annual national reunio 
Hotel Biltmore, Providence, R. I., Sept. oT 
Walter F. Pears, gen. chmn., 62 Louis av., Provi- 
dence. Copies of 5th Div. History may be obtained 
from William B. Bruce, 48 ‘ee st., Providence. 
Soc. or THE 28TH Drv., A. E. F.—Sixth annual 
waventcn, bya x | Pa., July 30-Aug. 1. 
Wm. G. secy, P. O. Box 11, | nm | ey 


Div. Assoc. —Convention-reunion, Sea 
Girt. N. J., Sun., Ane. 23. H. J. Lepper, chmn., 
343 High st, Newark, N 
307TH Div. Assoc. —Reunion i in Nashville, Tenn., 
ey Warren A. Fair, Lincolnton, N. C. 
H Drv.—Limited edition divisional history 
available. E. A. Murphy, — Ark. 
32p Drv. Ver. Assoc iennial convention- 
reunion, Milwaukee, Wisc., Sept. 5-6. Byron Bev- 
eridge, secy, 1148 Florence ct., Madison, Wisc. 
377TH Drv. A. E. F. Vers. Assoc.—i8th annual 
reunion, Hotel ee Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Sept. 5-7. Jas. A. Sterner, 1101 Wyandotte bidg., 
, > wale wll Ohio. . _ 
Rarysow (42p) Drv.—Copies of divisional his- 
tory, “Americans All—The Rainbow at War,”’ at 
three dollars, may be ordered from Sharon C. Cover, 
natl. , 4643 wettie ham rd., Detroit, Mich. 
78TH Div. Assoc.—Mid-summer reunion, Camp 
a N. 14-16 (changed from July 24-26.) 
For deteiis —_ membership in Assoc., including 
copies of The Flash, write to John Kennedy, secy., 
New Hope, Pa. 
Iv. Vets. Assoc. —17th annual reunion of 
all vets. of Blue Ridge Division in Richmond, Va., 
Aug. 6-9. Julian P. Todd, gen. chmn., Richmond. 
4ru Inr. BaND—Annual reunion, Wood's Creek 


80TH 


Park, 1 mile north of Lickdale Pa., Sept. 5-7. 
Cabins for ladies, barn for vets. John Bohn, Avon- 


» Pa. 
38TH Inr.—For copy come roster, send name, 
address and Company to A Zindel, 558 W. 193d 
st., New York City. 

i0isr Inr., 26TH D1rv.—Convention-reunion, 
Clinton, Mass., Sept. 11-12. Jas. H. Molran, secy., 
432 High st., Clinton. 

107TH Inr.—Reunion and Dinner, Hotel Aster, 
New York City, Sept. 29. Write to Elias Schlank, 
113 W. 42d St., New York City. 

138TH INF., ‘x. E, F.—Anpual reunion at Battery 
A Armory, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1. Harry J. Dier- 
—~, secy., 5906 Kennerly av., St. Louis. 

6ru Lyr. Assoc.—i7th annual reunion, Phil- 

adelphin Pa, on Montfaucon Day, Sept. 26. Re- 
port to Ray Cullen, P. O. Box 5316, Philadelphia. 

353p (Aut-Kansas) Inr.—Ann reunion, Par- 
sons, Kans., Sept. 5-7 (Labor Day week-end). Re- 
. H. Paulson, secy., 119 W. 6th st., 


355rn Inr. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Kearney, 
Nebr., S C. W. Hill, pres., Kearney. 

OTH Inr., Co. M—Reunion during N. Y. Legion 
Dept. Conv., SS) N. Y., Sept. 3-5. Leo. J. 
oa: 337 N. woe st., Canastota, N. Y. 
n - 297Tn Inr., eos, _— > annual ae DeKalb, 
] Ae Be ay, or, pres., Sycamore, or 

W. Leonhard, sec DeKalb 

A. ore Inr., Ha. ‘0.—4th _ reunion, Pon- 
tiac, Il., Sept. 12-13. Families also invited. Geo. 
W. Burton, 111 W. Washington st., Chicago, IIL 

132p Inr., Co. F—Organization of club ard re- 
Report to Bill Lane, 4543 N. Western av., 


134TH Inr., Co. I—Reunion- relenie, Bat, 


| Nebr., Sun., Aug. 30. C. W. Clark, Ord, N 


340TH InF., Co. C, 85rx Div. —Reunion ? vets of 
Capt. Beglin er’s company at American Legion 
clubrooms, neers. Wisc., Aug. 8. Henry 
Idsinga, secy., 1709 5. 12th st., Sheboygan, Wisc. 
3557 Inr., M. G. Co.—Annual reunion, Kear- 
Sikes Nebr., Sept. H. O. Nordness, R.F.C., Post 
1 .» Omaha, Nebr. 
Co. B—Reunion at Gainesville, 
Tex, Sun., Sept. 13. Fred Hopkins, Jr., Krum, 


51st Pronger Inr.—13th annual oe a, 
ton Municipal Auditorium, Kingston, N 4 
13. Arthur Fox, chmn. reunion comm., 67 Hudson 


st., a 
IONEER Inr.—5th annual reunion, Mon- 
roe, N.C., fet. 7. one Winchester, secy., Monroe. 
Co. A.—10th annual reunion, 
77th Div. Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st., New York 
City, Oe Oct. ur ph L. Newcome, 44 Vandoren 


A York, Pa., t. 5-7. 

Write R. C. Dickieson, secy., 6140 Sa ers st., 
Elmhurst, N. Y., for roster and The Cannoneer. 

322p F: A. Assoc.—17th annual reunion, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, Sat., Sept. 12 (changed from Aug. 15). 
L. B. Fritsch, secy., Box 324, Hamilton. 

SP Der., U. S. Nav. Rapio Sra., Tucker- 
ton, N. J. —Reunion at Carlton House, Tuckerton, 
N. J., Sept. 26. Wives and familes invited. Arthur 
V. Wal ron, Saneny Vacuum Co., 230 Park av., 
New York 

113TH F. rd ’ Brey. F—To complete roster and 
plans for annual reunion in Aug., report names and 
ad to Clarence C. Hope, secy., P. O. Box 894, 
Charlot . 

339TH 


=. Cc. 
. Brrr. D—Reunion, Chariton, tows, 
Sun., Sept. is? Earl E. Houdek, secy., Delta, Iowa. 


56TH Arr., C. C.—Annual Feunien, Bridge 
port, Conn., tees, 6. E. K. Ober, secy., 122: 


Seaview é" 
60TH C. A. C., — A—Annual reunion, Big 


Long Lake, north of 
2° "folland B- Cook, 1000 N. Michigan st, Piyns 


~~, i paca 
reunion-picnic, 
Rods Park, Ch Chasieston, IL, Aug. 23. Robert O. 
Broo 
3lsr Ry. ee Vets of—8th annual reunion, 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., —q a. 
Banquet, at, dence, sightseeing in mountai 
ch, ete. Lov 


lun e, secy-treas., 10414 
8S. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

"34TH Eners. Vets. Assoc.—7th annual reunion- 
basket picnic, Tria » a, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 
6. Hq. at Gibbons George Remple, secy., 
2521 N. Main st., Da =~ 

103D ‘Enanrs., Cos. » D anv Ha., San. Der 
103p Encr. TRN.—6th reunion st = "Joseph 1 * 
piuphy’s Villa, near Cressona, Pa., Sun., Aug. 2. 

achter, secy., P. O. —y 447, Pottsville, Pa. 

11378 ENcrs.—i7th annual reunion, Forest Park, 
Nebieriin Ind., Sept. 26. Notify F. C. ae 
secy., Washington blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 
you will attend and send present address. 

308Tx Encrs, Ver. Assoc.—16th annual reuni 
Cambri Ohio, Aug. 1-2. Lee W. Staffler, 1: 1406 
Cam st., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Eners.—13th annual reunion, Post plane 
feta, C0. 3 Cee. .» present station of Col. J 
24-25. Claude L. Orr, secy., hayes 
Ly & Columbus, Ohio. 
8 are Nans.—Annual reunion in St, fouls, Mo., 


—~w Ty reunoe comm. 

35TH ol 80lst AE 
Park Hotel, ‘Ashevill 
it, secy., 1256 E. 


RNS.—Reunio 
=. C., Sept. 5-7. ank 
av., South Bend, 


Sqdrn. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Sent. 5-3. J. Howard Hill, secy., 


Reunion, Champaign, IIl., 
pe. 23. is 8. Lewis, 107 W. White st., Champaign. 
225rn Aero Sqprn.—Letter reunion. Write to 
L. J. Ford, 628 W. York st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
471st Aero Sqprn. —Reunion by letter. Write 
J. Simmons, 524 N. Center st., Turlock, Calif. 
3137s F. 8. Bx x —16th annual reunion, Chamber- 
lain Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 3. Dr. Chas. L. 
Jones, secy., Gilmore City, Iowa. 
a Ammon. Tryx.—Annual encampment-re- 
—y Park, Jasonville, Ind., Sept. 6. 
H E." Stearley, 403 N. Meridian, Brazil, Ind. 
303p Wacon TRAIN & Remount Deport, Camp 
Drx, N. J.—Pr i 


253d 
1439 Coase Grove av., Lake 

So Biteore Hotel Basten, Ohio, Aug, 8. 
unio. tmore Ho’ wton, o, Aug. 
Cc. C. secy., ardwell, K 

‘Co. A, Ernre Scnoot Boarp “Tanc. Det.—Re- 
union, Johnstown, Pa., Aug. 20-22. J. D. Kimmell, 
Johnstown Trust de 2 Jol 


nstown, 
318Tx Sup. Co., are nicago soenien, Sept. 
5-7. New York tity re eaten, Ost Report to 
am @ (Speed) Leckie, Leckie, R. F. 1, ‘Wantagh ea 
Ce. 320, M. S. T. 405—20th anniversary ogunien 
posed for 1937. All vets write to Ray nn, 
Soa L ale av., S., Minnea Minn., or + a 
y, 6129 N. =, 3 av., Chicago, Ill. 
—— Hosp. No. 13—17th annual reunion, Wal- 
dorf Hotel, Toledo, Ae 1 SP poli, 5-7. All men and 
nurse vets soo 808 Ash st., 
Hotel ta Fort, Si Shelby wee we Mich. Guns Dove e. 
‘ort 
Harry E lack, Box 153, Parnassus Sta, New 


152p Ams. Go.—Reunion with Indiana 
Qens, Muncie, Ind. Aug, 99-36. pndinns Leeion 


atl. Bank Marion, 
7s i os. 1-2-3-4 and Uxrr Can Der. 
Powell, Police H ia, Rochalle Park, NJ. a 
ae -. Ha, ° 4 


Mee wed Wee gran 110 State aL 
26. Robert O. Burr s~ Ne 


Vets. ag & 
ickerbocker “Hollywood, Calif., py 
a pores Een. 920 Chester Williams 


a Assoc.—Reunion, Washing- 
3D. a o-7,, “Tike” ed Shoemaker, adjt., 
a — Note: : interested i 

Mauger Reeve, Oo. G. (Doc) Sabey, 181 
pyopoced reunion, report N.J. 


Joun J. Noir 
The Company Clerk 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U. S.A. 





SHIRTS...CAPS...TIES for 


Detailed specifications are set forth ta id, Your 

below, for these brand new Legion  — Ba* ' . 
shirts and ties, and Post caps. Play hoe , State Convention 
safe—make sure you have yours os 

—Order Now. 


CAP SPECIFICATIONS—Grade A 
SHIRT SPECIFICATIONS MaTeRIAL—14-oz. American Legion blue uniform TIE SPECIFICATIONS 


cloth. 

StyLe—wMilitary, full-cut, to insure Emsromery—All embroidery, including the em- High-grade durable silk ties 

perfect fit and maximum comfort. biem,which is reproduced in colors, isin pure silk. iybic, _ es Mes 
Trimmincs—Genuine gold silk piping. Tan sateen with and without embroi- 
lining. Genuine leather sweat band. dered Legion emblem, are to 

LETTERING—Two types of lettering available. be hadi ; } nie Rook 
Style 1 provides for the Post numerals only on de Nad in three colors, Legion 
the right hand side and state name in full only blue, black, and gold. 

a on on the left, directly beneath the emblem. No ’ 

songie Sa deviations or additions. Style 2 provides for the Sryie—Full cut, lined, four-in-hand 
lar emblems are beautifully repro- Post al , the right hand side d ’ ? 
duced in colors, and in pure silk. OK DES Cy C8 Ine Sy eae Ge, om type. 

1 Seats Be lg me d the town name in full with state name abbre- — ee 
RIMMINGS——Each shirt is trimmec viated on the left (see illustration). Additional — 8 , _ 
sae > < — or special forms of inscriptions extra. Prices | MaTeriat—Heavy, durable silk. 

1eavily gold plated official uniform vow : 3 : , 
aor th P ' upon application. 7 ’ Emsp_emM—Available with and with- 

, = ; De.ivery—Caps are not carried in stock, but out genuine silk embroidered Le- 

SIZEs —Made ina complete range of made only to special order. Two weeks required gion emblem in colors. 
sizes, from 14 to and including 17 for delivery. 3 oe 

De.Livery—Immediate deliveries. 


neck, and in all standard sleeve 
CAP SPECIFICATIONS—Grade B 


lengths. 

Detivery—Immediate deliveries. Same as for Grade A, excepting made without lin- PRICES 
ing, and with less expensive sweat band. Styte A—Plain, without emblem, in 

PRICES ' ; Note—Serge caps to match state uniforms available at Legion blue, black or gold, 50ceach 
Style 1-W —(w hite shirt), oe no extra charge. Be sure to specify material name, and Sryte B—With genuine silk em- 

complete... $2.75 each weighi. broidered 114" Legi bl 
, 3 broidere 4"" Legion emblem ap 
Style 2-B—(blue shirt), i PRICES Any Quantity pliqued at end of tie. Available in 

complete $2.95 each Grade A, Style 1 lettering..................$2.15 each Legion blue, black or gold, 60c each 

( Ties Extra—See Prices At Right) Grade A, Style 2 lettering _ 2.40 each 
Note—Be sure to specify neck size and Grade B, Style 1 lettering 1.90 each (Be Sure to Specify 

sleeve length when ordering. Grade B, Style 2 lettering.................. 2.15 each Color when Ordering) 


Hendy Order Blank Wt 


Ems_em Division, AMERICAN LEGION HEADQUARTERS, SpectaAL INsTRUCTIONS: 


777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. In ordering caps, be sure to specify grade, lettering and size. 
In ordering shirts, be sure to specify color, size and sleeve length, 


Here is my check for $-....... in payment of the following: In ordering ties, be sure to specify color. 


Co._or—Legion blue or white. 

MarTERIAL—2 ply, 80 x 80 heavy 
broadcloth, thoroughly pre-shrunk 
and guaranteed absolutely fast 
color. 


SHIRTS. Color... __... Sizes SLEEVE... SO) eee ERS 


CAPS. Grade................Lettering Sizes 5, ei cimeemenntacn — =e 


TIES. Color Style (Plain or with Emblem) I am a member of Post No......... Departmen ff. ...-.0-scecnerneee 





ON THE WALDORF-ASTORIA ROOF...FAR ABOVE 
NEW YORK. In the cool and charming Starlight Roof, 
worry and rush are quickly forgotten as the guests 
enjoy the entertainment and dancing and revel in 
delicious foods. Here again Camels are the preferred 
cigarette. The maitre d’hitel of the Starlight Roof— 
René Black—says: “I see Camels everywhere on our 
tables. Camels are the favorite at the Starlight Roof.” 


MRS. FRANK SMITH, typical 
homemaker, says: “When I 
smoke Camels at mealtime, my 
digestion works smoothly.” 


JOHNNY RE- 
VOLTA says: 
“No matter 
what I eat, or 
where, Camels 
make my meals 
digest better.” 


at a 


Let Camels add 


to your Enjoyment... and 
“Kor Digestion’s sake—smoke Camels” 


COMMANDER GEORGE M. DYOTT, 


explorer, who has existed on diffi- "ee '@) S T L I E R 


cult jungle diets, says: “Smoking 


Camels i d fe digestion. 
Food veal vals wi bin eae TO B A Cc Cc @) S ! 


In smoking Camels between courses and 
after meals, you make this agreeable discov- 
ery: Camels stimulate the digestive process. 

A richer flow of digestive fluids occurs, 
thanks to Camels. Camels offset the effects 
of nervousness and strain, which slow down 
this activity. You feel a cheering “lift,” a 
sense of well-being. 

Big Bill Tilden, Helen Hicks, Lou Gehrig, 
Helene Madison — all smoke Camels. 
Camels never upset your nerves or tire your 
taste. Camels set you right! 





CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS— TURKISH AND DOMES- 
TIC—THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 





: Ss =e 
© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








